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ference this week shows clearly enough that 

M. Herriot is very determined to reach an 
agreement if he can possibly do so without sacrificing 
his own position in France. He is willing enough for 
his own part, we may suppose, to accept the conditions 
laid down by the British and American bankers; for 
in no circumstances would he, as long as he is in power, 
propose to exercise the right, claimed for France 
by M. Poincaré, of isolated action against Germany. 
Nevertheless, he cannot sign that right away in express 
terms. The problem therefore has been to find a 
formula which will satisfy the bankers whilst avoiding 
the appearance of having surrendered a weapon which 
many Frenchmen regard as an indispensable safeguard 
against defiance or default on the part of Germany. 
It may be that this formula has already been found 
and will have been agreed to by the time these lines 
appear. In any case, it seems likely that it will be 
found. If M. Herriot returns to Paris with an agree- 
ment he may suffer defeat in the French Parliament 
on account of the concessions he has made; but if 
he returns without any agreement at all and has to 
announce the failure of the Conference his shrift will 
be as short and more certain. A curious incident 
Which has been much commented on in France was 
the taking of the French Prime Minister last Saturday, 
m the Admiralty yacht, to witness the exhibition of 
British sea-power at Spithead. It is suggested in 
Paris that next time Mr. MacDonald comes there he 
might be invited to attend a grand military review of 
the flower of the French Army. 


‘Te progress which has been made in the Con- 






There is no doubt that the fortunate presence in 
Europe of the American Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, 
will have contributed a good deal to the success of the 
Conference—if it proves a success. In the guarded state- 
ment which he made at the Pilgrims’ Dinner as to 
America’s interest in the economic settlement of 
Europe he was no doubt using a form of words that 
had been expressly approved in Washington; and 
they were enough to indicate that any party respon- 
sible for the abandonment of the Dawes scheme must 
not expect to retain the sympathy of the United 
States. Later cables—notably one published by the 
Times this week from its Washington correspondent— 
have emphasised and elaborated the attitude of 
President Coolidge. The President considers that 
the present Conference offers the last chance of averting 
widespread economic disaster and that the demands 
of the bankers are reasonable and fair. It is plainly 
indicated, moreover, that im America the general 
tendency is towards agreement with England rather 
than with France “in the issue which ultimately 
makes accord between those two countries so difficult,” 
and that whilst twelve months ago France might 
“have counted on the sort of emotional support 
which obscures any clear view of facts, to-day it is 
the growing knowledge of the essential interdependence 
of the world that controls the public mind.” These 
semi-official hints are of the greatest value, for if Great 
Britain and America act together in this sense France 
cannot but fall into line. 

* * * 

The Colonial Secretary has given general satisfaction 
by his statement that the Dominions are to be invited 
to a conference in October to discuss their representa- 
tion in the foreign policy of the Empire. The problem 


is an urgent one, as the recent conduct of Canada has 
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shown. Scarcely had the storm over the Lausanne 
Treaty died down, when Mr. Mackenzie King was 
raising fresh difficulties in connection with the Dawes 
Report Conference. What has actually been arranged 
for this Conference is that there are three representatives 
of the Empire present at a plenary session—two mem- 
bers of the British Government and one full delegate of 
the Dominions. This, as Mr. Thomas admits, is not a 
satisfactory system, and it has been quite clearly stated 
that it will not be taken as a precedent. We hope that 
some plan will be discovered in October, though there 
is no sign so far of general agreement on any of the 
suggestions that have been put forward. Mr. Amery 
spoke with approval the other day of the Australian 
proposal to “substitute for the present secretariat 
between conferences some sort of inter-Dominion secre- 
tariat.”” But objections will inevitably be raised to that, 
and in any case it will not meet the difficulty, referred 
to by Mr. Lloyd George, of taking decisions in a sudden 
crisis. We doubt, indeed, whether any machinery will. 
The British Empire is no longer a mechanical thing; 
it exhibits, in its newest phase, the inconveniences as 
well as the virtues of an alliance of free nations. Every- 
body realises that the “ fiat’’ of Downing Street is now 
gone for ever, and that there can be no unity of action 
unless all the partners can be fully consulted. But what 
nobody is yet clear about is how to turn the blessed 


word consultation into terms of practical politics. 
* * * 


The Federation of British Industries has issued 
this week another protest against the reported intention 
of the Bank of England to raise the Bank Rate. This 
protest is addressed to the Governors of the Bank, 
and points out that as long as the power of regulating 
the Bank Rate is exercised for the purpose of exercising 
a normal and legitimate control over the flow of money, 
there could be no wish to question the full discretion 
of the Governors; but that if that power is to be 
exercised in an arbitrary fashion in the hope of restoring 
the pound sterling to parity with the American dollar, 
then the operation becomes one in which the interests 
of the industrial, as well as of the financial, com- 
munity are deeply involved, and upon which they 
are entitled to express an opinion. A further restric- 
tion of credit, they point out, may or may not achieve 
‘its object, but will certainly produce a serious dis- 
location of trade and an increase in unemployment. 
This protest is, we think, entirely just, and might 
have been made in even stronger terms. By implica- 
tion it suggests that the constitution of the Bank of 
England is obsolete, and that if it is to be permitted 
to exercise in future the powers which it has exercised 
in the past, it ought to be subjected to some new 
form of control. It is true, of course, that the Treasury 
does, in practice, exercise a great deal of influence 
over the decisions of the Governors; but that is not 
enough. In the control of so vastly important a 
function of the national life as the flow of credit, 
the leaders of industry and commerce, as distinct 
from finance, ought certainly to be directly repre- 
sented. This is obviously a question of which a good 


deal more will be heard. 
* * * 


The Agricultural Wages Bill has passed in a mutilated 
form, which neither guarantees a living wage nor gives 
the Central Board adequate power to establish one. 





| 


The Liberals’ attempt to move the insertion of a definite 
minimum wage in the Bill was passed over by the 
Speaker, who made this drastic exercise of his power 
to select amendments for discussion. His justification 
was, of course, the compromise reached in Standing 
Committee in order to enable the Bill to be passed gt 
all; but it was a high-handed use of a discretionary 
power certainly not conceded for this purpose, }t 
rescued the Government, indeed, from an awkward 
predicament. The Government, in order to save the 
skeleton of its Bill, had pledged itself against the specif. 
cation of a statutory minimum. But it could not 
pledge by any means all its followers; and many 
Labour Members would certainly have voted for the 
Liberal amendment. This would have been awkward 
at election time for those who obeyed the call of the 
party Whips. Politically, therefore, the Speaker's 
action undoubtedly extricated the Labour Party from a 
difficult position. But we find it difficult to believe 
that the compromise Bill Mr. Buxton has secured wil] 
be of much practical use. It is better than nothing; 
but it will not remove the necessity of more drastic 
legislation in the near future. It is an ironical situation 
that the Liberals who, by destroying in Committee the 
powers proposed for the Central Wages Board, were 
primarily responsible for emasculating the Bill, should 
appear in the final stages as the sponsors of the pro- 
posal for a statutory minimum. If they really wanted 
to strengthen the Bill, their tactics were very bad bung- 
ling. Ifthey were merely pursuing a tactical advantage, 
they have spoilt the Bill, and gained nothing by it. 
* * * 

The House of Lords, which is now discussing the 
Housing Bill, did its first serious piece of wrecking this 
week at the expense of the Unemployment Insurance 
Bill. It destroyed the compromise made in the Com- 
mons on the vexed question of disqualification from 
benefit in connection with trade disputes, and by both 
insertion and omission so mutilated the clause as to 
make it almost inoperative. Another amendment 
which was carried struck even more effectively at the 
essential spirit of the Bill. Mr. Shaw’s most important 
object was to make all benefits paid under the Insurance 
scheme matters of statutory right instead of doles 
granted at the Minister’s discretion. ‘‘ Covenanted” 
benefit is already a right; ‘“ uncovenanted ” benefit 
is not. Mr. Shaw sought to place the recipient of 
““uncovenanted ” benefit, subject to the statutory 
conditions, in the same legal position as the man re 
ceiving “‘ covenanted ” benefit. The Lords, by striking 
out this provision, have insisted on maintaining the 
invidious distinction between the two types of payment. 
It remains to be seen whether the Government will 
accept these destructive amendments in order to secure 
the passing of the Bill, or stand out for the terms secured 
by a majority vote in the House of Commons. We hope 
for our part that the Government will stand firm ; for, 
if the Lords are once allowed to start tinkering success 
fully with measures of this sort, the appetite will grow 
with what it feeds on. Lords Banbury, Askwith and 
Cave, who moved the successful amendments in the 
House of Lords, certainly represent no ripe political 
wisdom which the Government is under an obligation 


to respect. 
* * * 


A lock-out has now been superimposed on the 
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national strike in the building industry, and no one 
seems to know whether it has made any difference 
or not. At least it clears the air a little; for it means 
that both parties have put their cards on the table. 
Apart from this, the only sign of an approach to a 
settlement is that an official conference has at length 
been arranged under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Labour. There appears to be no agreed formula as 
a basis for this conference, and no indication that either 
side is prepared to give way. But appearances are 
probably deceptive ; for neither party stands really 
to gain by prolonging the dispute, and there is nothing 
really insuperable in the differences between them. 
A wise conciliator ought to be able to settle the quarrel; 
for the employers have had time to get over the burst 
of temper which originally caused the lock-out to be 
declared, and the men are certainly anxious for a 
speedy settlement. There is, moreover, no sign that 
either side can break down for some time the final 
resistance of the other. The men have more than 
half their number probably still at work, and available 
for the support of those on strike. The employers 
have now checked the tendency of firms to break 
away, and the rest are showing a solid front. In 
such circumstances, the worst way is to await a settle- 
ment by exhaustion, and, as all sensible men know 
this, both sides are probably anxious to listen to 
reason. If Mr. Shaw’s department handles the affair 
tactfully, it should soon be over. 
* * * 


The holding up of the private Bills dealing with 
electricity supply in the London area has been 
thoroughly justified. Under plea of getting powers 
which would enable them to find employment by 
putting new constructional work in hand, the com- 
panies concerned asked for an extension of their 
concessions for nearly fifty years from now. At present 
the public authority responsible for electricity has 
power to purchase these undertakings in 1981. The 
companies desired to postpone the exercise of this 
power to 1971. In consequence of the holding up 
of their Bills, they have now apparently come to 
terms with the Electricity Commissions, and the 
power of purchase will be exercisable at any decennial 
period from 1931 onwards. This is an important 
matter. The projected development of a scheme of 
electricity supply on a regional basis has been held 
up for years, in London and elsewhere, by the hostility 
of some of the companies. The Government has now 
in ation a new scheme designed to overcome 
these difficulties, and speed up electrical development. 
Clearly such a scheme might be rendered abortive 
if particular companies were enabled under private 
Acts of Parliament to guarantee their own immunity. 
Electricity supply is a national question; and com- 
prehensive treatment of it must not be hampered by 
the entrenchment of private interests. 

* * . 


Mr. Webb’s committee which is to inquire into the 
position and prospects of British trade is now prac- 
tically complete. It includes men drawn from all 
the principal branches of industry, commerce and 
finance, together with experts like Sir William Beveridge 
and Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith. The terms of 
teference have been ver; widely drawn, so as to 
include not only an inquiry into industrial and com- 
anges policy from the purely business point of view, 
ut also a survey of industrial relationships. ‘“‘ Co- 


partnership, co-operation, wages boards and volunt 
abitration, State regulation of wages and pibese seed 
arbitration, and compulsory enforcement and extension 


of agreements’’ are all mentioned in the cursory 
memorandum as coming within the scope of the pro- 
jected inquiry. Labour is, of course, strongly repre- 
sented side by side with the employing and financing 
elements. In short, Mr. Webb appears to have 
planned the work of the committee on the grand scale ; 
for it involves, apart from questions of social policy, 
a careful survey of the place of Great Britain in world 
markets, and an inquiry into the efficiency for world 
competition of the industrial machine and the financial 
structure on which it depends for capital and credit. 
This programme suggests that the members have at 
the least several years of intensive work to face. Pre- 
sumably, they will follow the example of earlier com- 
mittees by sectionalising the subject and _ issuing 
interim reports. They will have next year, as a basis 
for much of their work, the data collected in the new 
Census of Production which Mr. Webb launched 
immediately after his assumption of office. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Austin Stack’s 
plea for a cessation of bitterness and his recognition 
that Free Staters are not necessarily inspired by the 
most degrading and mercenary motives have done some- 
thing to counteract Mr. de Valera’s deplorable Mansion 
House speech. Though more generous than his leader, 
Mr. Stack, like him, has no practical proposals to make. 
It may be counted to him for righteousness that he is 
now convinced it is no longer necessary to resort to the 
gun to ensure Ireland’s final independence, a conclusion 
reached by Michael Collins in 1922, but which appar- 
ently could not be driven into Republican heads without 
two years of bloodshed and chaos. And Mr. Stack 
makes one qualification about the use of the gun which 
does not encourage optimism. The Six Counties, he 
insists, must come in because a refusal would mean 
“war generation after generation till Ireland got her 
own.” But Ulster is talking war even more noisily 
than Mr. Stack, and she is not likely to be impressed by 
threats from the leader of a party which, on its own 
confession, was “flattened out” by less formidable 
military pressure than the Specials have it in their 
power to apply. Republicans are gambling that 

pular discontent with whatever boundary settlement 
is arranged will secure their return to power. Things 
may possibly develop in this way, but if they do Mr. 
de Velera and Mr. Stack will be faced in their turn with 
the Ulster difficulty. Should they set themselves to 
solve it by the strong hand, as they now suggest on 
platforms, their Government would not last a month. 

* ” * 


For the present, however, Dublin is less concerned 
about politics than about the Tailteann Games. Offi- 
cially the Republican ban on the festival is still in 
force, but by way of returning good for evil the pro- 
moters have sent an invitation to Mr. de Valera. Sir 
James Craig has also been invited, and though he is not 
coming his adherents are. Belfast is well represented 
in the competitions, and for the first time since the 
Treaty shoals of visitors from the North are flocking 
into Dublin for their first glimpse of the Free State in 
being. Unfortunately, the result may not be to dispel 


suspicions, as we confidently assumed. We had taken 
pains to create a good impression by bundling as far as 
possible our skeletons into cupboards and concealing 
the scars of the war years beneath new paint and 
bunting. Then at the last moment a proposed reduc- 
tion in the wages of municipal workers produced a 
lightning strike in all the public services. 
omy glitters above unswept streets, the city sewage 


So the new 


as been turned into the Liffey, half the Fire Brigade 


is on strike, and electric light may be cut off any minute. 
Belfast makes no secret of its satisfaction that Dublin’s 
welcome should be from its point of view so gloriously 
characteristic. 
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THE MUDDLE OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


HE Debate on Iraq in the House of Commons 
last Tuesday revealed all the stereotyped 
prejudices and the familiar clash of views. 

Westminster bristles with experts on the Middle 
East, real or fancied —political experts, economic 
experts, military experts and ethical experts. They 
are as prickly as porcupines and as obstinate as mules, 
and each has his own diagnosis of our trouble and his 
own sovereign remedy. Quot experti, tot sententia 
would do very well as a headline for the report of this 
debate. Mr. Tom Johnston holds his fingers to his 
nose and cries “Oil!” Colonel Williams, another 
critic from the Labour benches, thinks we ought to 
hand Iraq back to the Turks, and incidentally, also, 
he hates the Zionists, and assures us that the people 
of Palestine would welcome the return of Turkish 
rule. Another Colonel, from the Conservative side, 
says we must support the Assyrians and the Chaldeans. 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor is concerned about the 200,000 
Christians in Mosul, the potential victims of the Turk. 
Lord Winterton says our duty is to establish a national 
home for the Arabs. Commander Kenworthy wants 
us to leave the Arabs and all the rest of them free to 
stew in their own juice. What is the plain man, who 
has no oil shares, no anti-Turkish or anti-Jewish or 
anti-Arab prejudices, and no party-axe to grind at 
home—what is he to think among this multitude of 
counsellors ? 


He must be content, as it seems to us, with Mr. 
Thomas’s policy. It is a policy that involves some 
risks and some expenditure on doubtful ends, but it 
is the least unpromising way out of the muddle in the 
Middle East. The muddle, of course, is not of this 
Government’s making. It is one of the Coalition’s 
legacies, and for it we have to thank Mr. Lloyd George 
above all, and in a lesser degree Lord Curzon and 
Mr. Winston Churchill. It is hardly necessary to 
recall the mischief that was done after the Armistice 
—and, indeed, before it—the wild promises made to 
the Arabs in general, and to the Shereef of Mecca in 
particular, the attempt to Indianise Mesopotamia, 
the intrigues with the Emirs Feisul and Abdullah, 
the provocation of the Turkish Nationalists, and all 
the rest of the blunders that brought down our prestige 
in the East very nearly to zero. We ought to have 
withdrawn from Mesopotamia five years ago—to have 
withdrawn at Jeast behind the boundaries of the 
Basra vilayet. Such a withdrawal would have been 
tolerably safe and perfectly honourable on our part 
at that time. It was still possible later, but it became 
increasingly difficult, as we extended our quarrel with 
the Turks and our commitments to the Arabs. Some 
of these commitments are open to severe criticism. 
There was, for example, much to be said against Mr. 
Churchill’s plan of presenting Feisul with the crown 
of Iraq. But the plan was carried out, despite the 
opposition of the Iraqis, and Feisul once in, it was 
practically impossible for the British Government 
to wash their hands of him and leave him to be knocked 
off his throne. Saddled, then, with the double responsi- 


bility of Feisul and the mandate, the Government 
in 1922 tried to meet their obligations by a Treaty, 
which bound us to protect and assist the development 
of Iraq for twenty years. This was modified a few 
months later by a protocol reducing the twenty years 





to four years after the ratification of peace with Turkey, 
or to the period that should elapse before Iraq wags 
admitted to membership of the League of Nations, 
whichever should be the shorter. This Treaty it jg 
which is the main cause of the present discontents, 
There was strong opposition to it in Iraq—an opposition 
due, no doubt, in large measure to the unpopularity 
of Feisul among his subjects, and it was only ratified 
last month after a great deal of hesitation by the 
Assembly in Bagdad. Dire pressure, it is complained, 
was put on the deputies in order to get the vote of 
ratification. We daresay it was, though the Colonia} 
Secretary has made it clear that no blame rests on the 
British Government. He himself, he declared, had 
given a specific warning against intimidation of any 
Government. If there was pressure, it was evidently 
applied by King Feisul’s friends in pretty much the 
same way as the pressure applied on the other side by 
the pro-Turkish party. 

What, then, is the Government’s position? They 
are urged either to throw the Treaty into the waste- 
paper basket and “ allow the people of Iraq to set up 
the administration they desire,” or to hand the whole 
country back to the Turks at once. But surely com- 
mon sense forbids the first alternative and common 
decency the second. Whether this Treaty really 
represents the wishes of the majority of the people of 
Iraq, we do not know. Nor, we venture to say, does 
any man know, however confidently he may pretend to. 
Nor, moreover, is there any means of finding out, for a 
plebiscite, in the conditions of the country, would be a 
farce. As for allowing the people of Iraq to set up the 
administration they desire, many of us would be only 
too glad to know what they do desire. Nobody has 
yet told us—save perhaps Colonel Williams, who 
suggests that they want the Turks back as their masters. 
That, frankly, we do not believe. There is, doubtless, a 
pro-Turkish minority in Iraq, and there may well be a 
majority which is dissatisfied with the present régime. 
But dissatisfaction with King Feisul, or even with the 
British mandate, is not the same thing as asking for the 
return of the Ottoman rule. We ourselves have 
nothing but friendly feeling for the Turks, and while 
they were fighting for their rights we consistently 
supported them in these columns. But we cannot see 
that they have any right, legal or moral, to Iraq, or 
even to the Mosul vilayet, which is an integral part of 
Iraq. We are told that the Turks will never abandon 
their claim to Mosul, even if the judgment of the 
League of Nations, to whom the dispute stands referred, 
should go against them. If it proves to be so, then we 
may be confronted with an exceedingly awkward 
problem. We might have to decide, if the worst came 
to the worst, whether we were prepared to defend Mosul, 
and how and for how long. But that moment has not 
come yet, and it may never come, and to hand over 
Mosul now would be not merely quixotic, but a piece 
of cowardly stupidity. We are labouring under respon- 
sibilities which we may regret were ever undertaken, 
but which we cannot now throw aside suddenly on any 
of the specious pleas that were advanced in the House of 
Commons this week. We want to get out, but, as Mr. 
Thomas said, we want to get out honourably. We 
are entitled to leave Iraq in four years’ time—and pos 
sibly before that. Whether the people of Iraq will be 
so anxious for us to go when the hour comes, is not $0 
certain. We shall be agreeably surprised if they suc 
ceed within four years in establishing a government 
capable of standing by itself, of maintaining internal 
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order and resisting external aggression. There we do 

with Colonel Williams, and we daresay he is right 
in believing that our departure will be the signal for the 
Turk’s return. But neither that possibility, nor the 
dreadful fact that there is oil in Mosul, nor the rigging 
of Feisul’s election to the throne, nor the pressure 
exercised by his friends in Bagdad last month, should 
deflect us from our immediate task. Our duty is to 
get the Iraq treaty ratified and to do our best for the 
development of the country within the appointed 
term, to strive for a friendly arrangement with the 
Turks, and to maintain the peace of the Middle East 
as long as we can. 

This last aim is, or ought to be, a cardinal point in 
British policy. The present Government, we are 
happy to see, is treading warily, and it is not likely 
to repeat the wanton mischief-making of the Lloyd 
George era. Nevertheless, the peace is still precarious, 
The new Turkey is an uncertain quantity. Egypt, 
though only on the edge of the danger-area, is by no 
means outside of it, and a complete and friendly settle- 
ment of our relations with Egypt is important. Palestine 
has for some time past been enjoying a remarkable 
tranquillity. Its economic development is going for- 
ward, slowly it may be, but steadily, and despite the 
Jeremiads of the anti-Zionist champions at Westmin- 
ster, there are signs of a decrease of the animosity 
between Arab and Jew. But there are dangers to the 
east and the north. According to Lord Raglan—and 
we have reason to believe that he knows what he is 
talking about — Transjordania, under our protegé 
Abdullah, is a crying scandal. The incompetence 
and tyranny alleged against his régime may not appear 
to affect Palestine directly, but they are an indirect 
menace. The Zionists have been accused of deliber- 
ately fomenting trouble in Transjordania because they 
fear that a prosperous and contented Transjordania 
would tell against them. So far as we know there is 
no justification for this charge, but it is evident that 
the spreading of it can do nothing but harm in 
Palestine. More serious, however, is the state of 
Syria. It is no secret that the French administration 
is intensely unpopular, and that Arab nationalism there 
is growing ever bitterer and more disposed to desperate 
measures. We hope, though we cannot feel much 
confidence about it, that the French may find a way of 
allaying this discontent. If they do not, a revolt may 
sooner or later be expected, and the effects of a revolt 
in Syria are likely to be felt far beyond the Syrian fron- 
tiers. In such a situation it is imperative to maintain 
and strengthen British prestige in the East. Could 
there be any surer way of lowering it than a hasty 
scuttle from Iraq ? 


PEACE, DISARMAMENT AND 


THE LEAGUE 


I’ Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had any doubt at all about 
the wisdom of his decision to reject the Draft 
_ _ Treaty of Mutual Assistance, the announcement 
—_ press that all the French generals consulted about 
matter have recommended the adoption of the Treaty 
by France must have reassured him. The generals have 
no doubt recognised, as the enthusiastic supporters of the 
aty in England have not, that the “ complemen- 
we ereements ” encouraged by the Treaty nullify the 
; scheme as a method of promoting disarmament. 
ie was present two years ago at the discussions of this 
itter by the Commission of the Assembly of the League 


of Nations. The suggestion of these “ complementary 
agreements * was made by the French delegate, M. Henri 
de Jouvenel, and it seemed to me and to many other 
observers to be almost impossible that Lord Cecil did 
not realise what he had given away when he agreed to the 
suggestion. At the earlier meetings of the Commission 
there were some sharp passages of arms between Lord 
Cecil and M. de Jouvenel, who led the opposition to the 
former’s proposals. After the acceptance of the “ com- 
plementary agreements ” they metaphorically fell on each 
other’s necks and congratulated each other on their mutual 
devotion to the cause of peace. To the lookers on M. de 
Jouvenel’s game seemed pretty plain. Our impression 
was that he cared only about safeguarding the secret military 
conventions and other little private arrangements that 
France has made with various countries and that, having 
secured his object, he was indifferent to the rest, as well 
he might be. For my part, I thought and wrote at the 
time that Lord Cecil was completely hoodwinked by M. de 
Jouvenel, and the Draft Treaty in its completed form has 
confirmed that opinion. 

In a month the Assembly of the League of Nations will 
meet at Geneva and this question will no doubt again 
come up. Having attended three annual sessions of the 
Assembly and many more sessions of the Council of the 
League, I have come to the conclusion that, if the Govern- 
ments represented in the League sincerely desire to put 
an end to war, they will have to proceed on quite different 
lines from those followed hitherto and, above all, to recognise 
certain fundamental realities which they have hitherto 
preferred to ignore. 

For example, the Assembly of the League of Nations 
has recommended a general limitation, not of armaments, 
but of military expenditure. This recommendation too, 
which, if I am not mistaken, was proposed by Lord Cecil, 
received the warm support of M. de Jouvenel. A limitation 
of military expenditure is no doubt very desirable from 
the financial point of view, but to confuse it with a limitation 
of armaments is to throw dust in the eyes of the public. 
When the Allies wished to disarm Germany, they did not 
impose on her a limitation of military expenditure, but a 
limitation of effectives. The amount of expenditure is 
no criterion of the strength of armaments. A navy costs 
relatively much more than an army and an army recruited 
by voluntary enlistment is, as Germany has discovered, 
far more expensive relatively than a conscript army. If 
a country depending for its army on voluntary enlistments 
offered the pay and other conditions imposed on conscripts 
in countries with universal military service, it would have 
no army at all. Naturally M. de Jouvenel smiled on 
(and probably also at) the recommendation of the Assembly. 
The present British Government has very properly also 
refused to be entrapped by this piece of humbug. 

What M. de Jouvenel should have been asked was 
whether France would agree to do away with conscription 
if all other countries would do the same. For the universal 
abolition of conscription in any form is the first step towards 
disarmament. The Governments of the Allied countries 
know that, since they imposed the abolition of conscription 
on Germany. Without its abolition it is futile to waste 
time on any other measures for promoting disarmament. 
The French army does not, as is often said, number 800,000 
men. It consists of the whole able-bodied male population 
of France between the ages of twenty and forty-eight. 
There is only one method of limiting armaments in France 
—the method adopted in Germany of putting a stop to 
universal military training. The general abolition of 
conscription would make war less easy. It is much easier 
for a Government to go to war in a country that has con- 
scription, for it can silence the greater part of the adult 
male population by a mobilisation order, and need therefore 
have little fear of public opinion. Had English public 


opinion been opposed to war in August, 1914, as it might 
have been if Germany had not invaded Belgium, it would 
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have been very difficult, if not impossible, for the Govern- 
ment to go to war. In similar circumstances, there would 
have been no such difficulty in France or Germany, where 
the Government had at once, after issuing the mobilisation 
order, the power to shoot any man of military age at sight. 
I venture to suggest that this question should be raised 
at the forthcoming Assembly of the League of Nations. 
We shall then know which Governments sincerely desire 
disarmament. 

Another problem that must be solved before any Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance is possible is the problem of defining 
“aggression.” Any nation that signs any such treaty, 
unless it contains a clear definition of what constitutes 
** aggression,” will deserve all that it will get. Nobody, 
however impartial, can decide which party is the aggressor 
in a given case. I advise anybody doubting this assertion 
to read the account of the events leading - to the war 
of 1870, given by the late M. Paul Deschanel in the third 
chapter of his book on Gambetta, of which an English trans- 
lation was published by Heinemann some four years ago. 
Having read it, he will, I am sure, be convinced that any 
impartial body in 1870 would have decided that France 
was the aggressor—that the war was indeed a shameless 
war of aggression on the part of Napoleon III. Yet we 
now know that Bismarck and Moltke wanted war as much 
as Napoleon III. It would, however, have been very 
difficult indeed to show that in 1870. 

The only satisfactory—indeed, to my mind, the only 
a of “ aggression” is that proposed by 

aurés—that whichever party has refused to submit 
the dispute to arbitration shall be held to be the aggressor. 
If both refused, both, of course, would be held equally 
guilty. In the event of one Government suddenly declaring 
war on another or even invading the territory of the other 
without a declaration of war, it would be the duty of the 
other, while taking the necessary steps to defend its territory, 
at once to propose arbitration without any restrictions. 
For there must be no nonsense about refusing arbitration 
on questions involving the “ national honour,” or any 
similar subterfuge. Will the Temps, which is so virtuously 
indignant with the British Government for refusing to 
accept the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, agree to 
the inclusion of this definition of “the aggressor” in a 
treaty ? Will the Quai d’Orsay agree to it ? In the French 
Senate the other day M. Poincaré boasted that he had 
always rejected the proposals of the English Government 
to submit to arbitration questions about which the Repar- 
ation. Commission could not come to a unanimous decision. 
A Government that refuses to submit any question to 
arbitration is an enemy of peace. For the first step towards 
the abolition of war is the acceptance by all Governments 
of compulsory arbitration in all international disputes 
of every kind. C'est le premier pas qui coute, but, unless 
and until the first step is taken, we shall never get any 
further. 

In no respect have the Governments belonging to the 
League of Nations so lamentably failed in their duty as in 
this matter of arbitration. We shall do no good to the 
League of Nations by dissimulating the fact that it is not 
yet taken seriously by the majority of people in most 
countries, and the reason is that it does not take itself 
seriously. The best thing that it has done—I had almost 
said the only good thing—is the creation of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, but it had not the courage 
to make all the decisions of the Court binding on members 
of the League. And, having created the Court, the members 
of the League avoid it like the plague. One of the first and 
most elementary functions of the Court is the interpretation 
of treaties. For the last two or three years the English and 
French Governments have been squahiiine about the inter- 
pretation of the clause of the Treaty of Versailles concerning 
“* sanctions.”” The clause in question is one about which 
there may well be bona fide differences, for the best lawyers 
disagree about its interpretation. The simple and only 
honest course was for both Governments to submit the 
question to the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and agree to abide by its decision. Failing that, however, 
the British Government—that of Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Bonar 
Law, or Mr. Lloyd George—could have asked the Council 
of the League of Nations to obtain the opinion of the 
Court on the matter, as France did in the case of the compe- 


tence of the International Labour Organisation in questions 
concerning agriculture. The opinion would not have beep 
binding on France, but can anybody suppose that the 
French Government would have dared to invade the Ruhr 
had the Court declared such action to be a violation of the 
treaty ? 

This raises the whole question of national sovereignt 
that rock on which the League of Nations will one day sp it 
if the facts are not faced. There can be no peace without 
a certain limitation of national sovereignty in internationa] 
relations. As the Belgian senator, M. Lafontaine, said gt 
one of the League Assemblies, national sovereignty means 
the right to make war. If two individuals differ about their 
respective rights, the difference is settled by a law court, 
Differences between nations must be settled in the same 
way, and to that end the decision of the Court must be as 
binding on nations as it is on individuals. This alone wil] 
not put an end to war, for there will no doubt be nations 
as there are individuals, who will take the law into their 
own hands; but it will be a long step towards that end, 
So long as the League of Nations is based, as it is at present, 
on the principle of absolute national sovereignty, it can 
never be a reality. Yet some of its leading apostles in 
England assume as a matter of course that it must be based 
on absolute national sovereignty. The best service that they 
can render to the League is to explain this matter to the 
people of every country and say to them: “ Which do you 
prefer—peace or absolute national sovereignty? You 
cannot have both.” ; 

There is another important matter in which the League 
of Nations has failed in its duty and stultifies itself—the 
matter of Article 18 of the Covenant, which is as follows: 

Every treaty or international engagement entered into her- 
after by any member of the League shall be forthwith registered 
with the Secretariat, and shall as soon as possible be published 
by it. No such treaty or international engagement shall be 
binding until so registered. 

This Article is perhaps the most valuable of the whole 
Covenant, but it has been consistently violated ever since 
the League came into existence with the formal consent and 
approval of the League itself. An attempt was first made 
to discover that “every ”’ treaty meant only some. The 
argument was that it could not have been intended to 
include military conventions, for instance, since, if they were 
published, they would be useless. Presumably one object 
of the Article was to make them useless and therefore 
impossible. A committee of jurists, appointed to report 
on the sense of the Article, reported that it meant what it 
said and that no international treaty or engagement of any 
kind was excluded from its scope. Thereupon proposals 
were made for amending it, but the opposition to them was 
so strong that the question was left in suspense, and the 
Assembly passed a resolution authorising members of the 
League to go on violating one of the fundamental provisions 
of its constitution until further notice. 

Nothing has done so much to discredit the League as this, 
especially in America, where this case is constantly quoted 
as a proof that the League is insincere. The British Govern- 
ment was as much responsible for the situation as any other. 
Lord Balfour spoke in the Assembly in favour of an amend- 
ment of Article 18 on the ground that it would be inconveni- 
ent to publish all international engagements. The example 
that he gave was that of one Government lending money 
to two others at different rates of interest. No doubt 
ye might be a little inconvenient in such a case, 

ut the inconvenience is nothing in comparison to the 
advantages of a strict application of the Article. It may 
be assumed that the present British Government 
oppose any amendment of Article 18 of the Covenant, 
but it should do more than that. It is of course impossible 
to prevent two Governments from making a treaty and not 
registering it, if they keep the fact secret, but it might be 
formally declared by the Assembly that the successors of 
either of them should at once repudiate such a treaty on 
coming into office unless the other party consented to its 
being registered and published. 

Critics of the League of Nations are sometimes accused of 
asking too much of it. I am asking at present only that it 
should make a full use of the means already at its dis 
and observe the provision of its own Covenant. Up to now 


it has done neither of these things. 
Ropert DEL. 
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NEXT STEPS IN EDUC ATION AL schooling, can be drastically increased, there must be both 


far more adequately trained teachers and a great campaign 

POLICY of school building and re-equipment. However strongly 

we may desire to raise the school age at once to fifteen, 

Te outstanding feature of last week’s education the thing simply cannot be done without a considerable 





debate was the apparent unanimity of all parties period of preparation. Mr. Trevelyan is probably going 
in pressing for an improved standard. On the as far as any Minister could go by encouraging particular 
surface this unanimity is very striking; underneath the local authorities to use the power they possess already so 
surface cross-currents flow more strongly. It is true, as to raise the age in their own localities. Where a few 
broadly speaking, that, while Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Fisher begin, the rest will be bound to follow in due course. In 
and Mr. Wood may differ about this or that special feature the same way, the advance towards a comprehensive 
of our public educational system, their points of difference system of secondary education must be tentative at first. 
are very slight in comparison with their points of agreement. Local authorities can be encouraged to build new schools 
But the educational experts and enthusiasts who are and improve accommodation where of late years they have 
found in all parties do not make the policy of those parties, been discouraged. They can be stimulated to increase 
or necessarily succeed in carrying out when they are in the number of free places and to grant maintenance allow- 
office the developments which they advocate. The real ances in less niggardly fashion. Advance may be slow at 
Minister of Education in any British Cabinet is the Chan- first, but in this way things can be set again in motion and 
cellor of the Exchequer. For, differences as to method the road cleared for bigger changes in the future. 
being relatively unimportant, educational policy comes Mr. Trevelyan is probably wise to refuse to take sides 
to be almost wholly a question of money. definitely in the controversy between the advocates of 
Mr. Fisher and Mr. Wood probably believe as firmly as part-time continuation schools and those who favour 
Mr. Trevelyan in the necessity for a higher standard of instead a more rapid advance in full-time secondary 
education. Indeed, Mr. Fisher showed this plainly during education. His personal preference for the latter view 
that part of his term of office which preceded the brandishing is undisguised ; but he wisely leaves full freedom for any 
of the Geddes axe. But Mr. Fisher was compelled to in- local authority that believes in continuation schools to 
augurate, and Mr. Wood to carry on, a policy of educational get on with the job in its own way. There is everything 
retrenchment which reduced to nothing a good half of the to be said for giving the Fisher continuation schools a 
big schemes of development endorsed on the morrow of the real period of trial on the experimental scale, and this Mr. 
War. What it is, therefore, primarily important to know, Trevelyan’s attitude is calculated to ensure. 
from a parliamentary debate on education, is not what Obviously, educational progress in these or in any other 
Mr. Wood or Mr. Fisher or Mr. Trevelyan thinks, but directions hinges on the advances made in the training of 
how far the parties to which they belong are prepared to teachers and the provision of school buildings. In both 
go in finding the money for their schemes. In this respect cases there are two problems—an actual shortage of supply, 
both post-war Coalitionism and post-war Conservatism have at least in relation to the developments in contemplation, 
a thoroughly bad record. and the need for an improved standard. Most teachers 
Mr. Trevelyan is in many ways far more fortunate than now are under-educated for their job. There must be in 
his predecessors in office. He has a far more sympathetic future better training of University standard for new 
Government and party behind him, and one fully pledged entrants, and a great development of “ refresher courses ” 
to an advanced programme of educational development. and similar devices for raising the standard of those who 
Moreover, he took office at a fortunate moment. Not are already at work. Moreover, the size of classes has 
only had salaries and other costs fallen from the “ peak”’; to be cut down, and, as the system expands, the number 
there was also, owing to the abnormalities of the birth- of students to be increased. This problem Mr. Trevelyan 
rate during the War, a declining school population to be has hardly begun as yet to tackle; but he will stand or 
maintained. The same amount of money could therefore fall by his power to tackle it comprehensively during the 
be made to go a good deal further, and Mr. Trevelyan next year. 
could launch a modest programme of expansion without To the problem of school buildings he is directing his 
appealing to the Chancellor to sanction an actual increase efforts already. The announcement of a national survey 
in the estimates. of existing buildings is very welcome indeed. Everyone 
All this Mr. Trevelyan very frankly recognised in his knows that throughout the country there are many schools 
speech last week, and his frankness was one of the best that ought to have been condemned long ago, and many 
features of his speech. On the surface, it seemed to take more which, though they are sanitary and well above 
away from the merit of what he is doing; but in fact he the recognised minimum standards, are very ill adapted 
is to be congratulated, and the Government is to be con- to modern teaching methods. Apart from the new building 
gratulated with him. For it would have been easy, and that is urgently needed, there is a vast deal to be done 
fully in accordance with precedent, to raid the educational in the sphere of re-equipment and adaptation of existing 
surplus for other purposes, and to put off till some later structures. Everyone knows the difficulties in the way 
day, with fine words and promises thrown in, any actual of enforcing a proper standard. In many districts, rural 
forward step. As matters stand, the Minister has done schools are hopelessly ill-built and ill-equipped. Moreover, 
and promised nothing sensational, but he has set his feet, the non-provided schools on the whole tend to drag the 
and the feet of the nation, firmly on the right road. In standard down, and attempts to raise it are often denounced 
almost every part of the educational system he has author- as attacks on the denominational rights of Church and other 
ised some advance ; and he has made clear that he and the non-provided schools. Mr. Trevelyan has made it plain 
Board intend to treat that system as a single whole to be that he contemplates no such attack, but that he cannot 
developed into a real unity by the amendment and dove- tolerate schools that ought to be condemned merely because 
tailing of all its parts. they are non-provided. If denominations desire to provide 
Educational enthusiasts naturally demand far more their own schools, they must provide proper schools, or 
than Mr. Trevelyan is able to give them. They often ask be closed down. 
for the immediate raising of the school leaving age to A comprehensive plan of school building, the need for 
n, for a rapid advance towards the ideal of a universal which the coming enquiry will certainly reveal, raises 
system of free secondary education, and for other changes fresh difficulties, because its claims are liable to come 
of corresponding magnitude. Unfortunately, there are into severe conflict with those of Mr. Wheatley’s housing 
insuperable barriers in the way of such rapid advances. programme. We do not, however, believe that this diffi- 
Before the numbers to be taught, or the duration of their culty need be as serious as it appears. Whether or not 
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our methods of cottage building are destined to be speedily sion he wished to make was a rather vulgar one. Hy sligh 
revolutionised by new systems of construction, we believe loved to be the man of means, or, rather, to seem to be the be 1 
there is very great scope for new methods in school archi- man of means, and for this more money was necessary ote 
tecture, and even a positive advantage, in many cases, than aman of his pleasure-loving nature could earn honestly, Ye 
in not making school buildings of too lasting a character. We are told that he always went about in a motor-car or of wi 
The teaching methods of to-day demand largely different a taxi, and boasted that he never walked a yard. It is ‘nail 
buildings from those of a generation ago, and one of the obviously an ambition that cannot be satisfied on ap in OF 
teacher’s troubles is to pour the new wine into the old income of less than a thousand a year. He had other pane 
bottles. We hope Mr. Trevelyan’s survey will include a expensive tastes besides. He liked good food and he liked love 
careful study of the best modern practice in school con- tomakeanimpressionon women. To obtain self-expression of th 
struction both at home and abroad, with a view especially in these ways he gambled and he stole, and, when a servant- kind 
to methods, good in themselves, involving the least com- girl interrupted him as he was stealing, he tried to beat her after 
petition for skilled labour with Mr. Wheatley’s housing todeath. But, after having half-killed her, he remembered venit 
scheme. that she was a woman, and he did his best to make an of be 
The two great aspects of the educational problem— impression on the servant-girl. He gambled for a time iades 
provision of trained teachers and suitable buildings—which in one of the few ways of gambling in which it is possible ond 
we have stressed at the cost of leaving out other important to make a living: he joined the book-making business, dé wa 
matters raised in Mr. Trevelyan’s speech, have more in But he was not satisfied with making safe money: what hee | 
common with Mr. Wheatley’s housing plans than the he wanted was more and more money, and he could not ‘atued 
possible competition for labour. Mr. Wheatley insisted, ‘run straight” even in a profession in which many of me 
as the basis of his whole scheme, on a continuous programme crooked characters “run straight” out of sheer self. not, § 
extending over a period of years. Mr. Trevelyan in essence interest. He was egotist enough always to believe that he might 
said exactly the same thing. If you cannot train brick- had a right to the money in other people’s pockets, He the se 
layers and plasterers in adequate numbers without a_ told the judge during one of his trials that he was an on dp 
reasonable guarantee of continuous employment, neither idealist, and certainly he was not enough of a realist to he oe 
can you train teachers. The young man or woman entering understand that other people’s money belonged to other aloe! 
the teaching profession has just as much right, and just people and not to him. He did the meanest of all things sn 
as much need, to demand continuity of policy as the skilled that a man can do: he made money out of his love-affairs, childr 
worker or apprentice in the building trades. Satisfactory It seems certain that, having made a good impression on i 
educational development is impossible without a continuous women, he afterwards made them his prey. He stole I beli 
programme. their savings and took them about in motor-cars and gave Devos 
It is therefore most important to ask how far such a them good dinners. He did this, at least, to one of them. anaes 
programme is in prospect. Mr. Wood in his speech virtually And, when his crime was in danger of being found out, nee 
backed up Mr. Trevelyan at all points. Mr. Fisher was he had to commit a still worse crime in order to prevent pear 
rather concerned to make a personal defence of his own its discovery. That is one possible explanation of one of ios on 
conduct and policy than to indicate plans for the future; the most interesting of modern murderers. ender 
but, save for his emphatic belief in the continuation school Mahon seems to me to be an exceptionally interesting decom 
system, he did not appear to differ much from Mr. Trevelyan. example of a murderer, because he had nearly everything to be ; 
But this, as we have pointed out, is not enough. Ministers in life that keeps most men from being murderers. Very sanede 
of Education propose; Chancellors of the Exchequer few men commit murders who are interested—and promin- os a f 
dispose. There can be only one guarantee of a continuous ently interested—both in religion and in sport. It is not Gladst: 
and progressive educational policy—a strong and strongly often a Sunday-school teacher commits a murder, and it is ruining 
organised public opinion in its favour. There is no question not often a Rugby-footballer commits a murder. I doubt money 
on which public opinion can make itself more immediately whether a Sunday-school teacher who was also a Rugby- most o 
felt, or operate more independently of party influences. footballer has ever committed a murder before. The union are a 
The work which such bodies as the Workers’ Educational of the churchman and the sportsman would have seemed saint a 
Association did in mobilising opinion behind the Fisher to most of us a few months ago a sure guarantee against the of egot 
Act a few years ago has been allowed largely to lapse since. temptation to murder. Nor were these the only things that to the 
It should be taken up again the more vigorously because were likely to make Mahon lead the life of a reasonably that th 
a movement in the right direction has already begun at respectable man. He had also a happy domestic life and 4 are the 
the Board. For that movement can only succeed if there happy social life. He had the most faithful and forgiving those it 
is behind it an organised opinion sufficient to sustain the wife in the world, and he had children of whom he appeared not be 
new policy in face of party reverses, and whoever may be to be fond. He had a multitude of friends and was appal- Vani 
the Minister and the Chancellor in power. ently accepted as the Prince Charming of the bowling-club to virt 
in Richmond to which he belonged. Add to this the fact the war 
that he was a lover of animals—one of those men peers - able to 
lure wild birds to eat out of their hands. It is not an man is 
VANITY uncommon thing to find a morbid man who loves the lower man wi 
CCORDING to an able journalist who was present animals more than he loves human beings; but Mahon in suce 
A during the whole of the Mahon trial, the ruling was a man who was able to charm and to be charmed by noble r 
passion that turned a Sunday-school teacher both. Add, again, the fact that he was fond of — Was so 
and bowls-player into a murderer was vanity and egotism. and that his favourite author was Thackeray ! _ After an of the r 
Mahon, undoubtedly, belonged to the tribe of vain men. I think you will have to admit that Mahon is the — who ha 
The fact that he painted his face with artificial sunburn surprising creature in sensational fact and fiction pp monare! 
out of a bottle during his trial is enough to show that. appeared on earth since Stevenson wrote Dr. Jekyll | royal ro 
Even if we assume that he did this merely in order to Mr. Hyde. Had he spoken more generously of Miss —_ again, t] 
conceal the pallor of nervousness, it must be unusual for in the witness-box I should have found it difficult not was lar 
a man accused of murder to prepare himself so carefully leave a tiny loophole for doubt of his guilt. Happy —- Vanities 
for the eyes of his fellow-men. Mahon never forgot the who are handsome, religious, sportsmanlike, chee has inf 
importance of making a good impression. It may be that sociable, fond of books and animals, fortunate Ireland, 
the chief object of his life was to make a good impression, moderately well-off, do not, I should have thought in - trous re 
and, so far as his ordinary life was concerned, he seems, lobe of my brain, dosuch things. Neither, as a rule, ins Grattan 
in spite of his crimes, to have succeeded astonishingly do they. But the extraordinary self-centredness of Irish 
well. It was his misfortune that the kind of good impres- Mahon showed in every reference to the dead womal— Cicero a 
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slighting and humiliating her after death—suggested that 
he was possessed of a demon of egotism that made any 
crime possible. 

Yet his vanity was, within limits, of a kind that most 
of us share. Few of us, outside the saints, do not love 
money and motor-cars. Some of us love to have money 
in order that we may spend it; others of us love to have 
money in order that we may save it; but we nearly all 
love money. This is but a form of vanity—the vanity 
of the most obvious kind of success and of the most obvious 
kind of power. The happiness to be obtained from money 
after a certain point, apart from the satisfaction of our 
vanity, is probably greatly exaggerated. But we dream 
of becoming happy through satisfying our vanity, and, 
indeed, it is very pleasant while it lasts. La Rochefou- 
cauld reduced all human motives to this ultimate motive 
of self-love. He went too far, I am sure, but who that 
has lived beyond his twenties can doubt that self-love 
introduces a comic or a tragic element into the characters 
of most even of the noblest men? Funeral orations do 
not, as a rule, make any reference to it. They paint the 
mighty dead as the selfless pursurers of a great ideal. But 
the selfless man is a rare miracle among even churchmen 
and patriots. The preacher, his face alight with enthusiasm 
for self-sacrifice, breathes in the incense of his people’s 
adoration, and the statesman, having saved the republic, 
turns his noble deed into a vulgar boast. Most of us, as 
children, believed that it was only statesmen on the other 
side who cared for the sweets of power. I certainly did. 
I believed that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Sir Henry James cared less for personal 
success than did the Twelve Apostles. Alas, I am not 
now sure of the Twelve Apostles! When Mr. Chamberlain, 
sneering at the Gladstonian Front Bench, cried, “ All is 
lost save office!’ I couldalmost see them, as I read, cowering 
under such an exposure of their guilty greed. I never 
dreamed that Mr. Chamberlain himself would have liked 
to be in office except for the purpose of saving his and my 
country. I regarded acceptance of office by a Unionist 
as a form of self-sacrifice, and acceptance of office by a 
Gladstonian as the crime of a man who knew that he was 
tuining his country, but was ready to do so in return for 
moneyand power. As wearrive at the despair of middle-age, 
most of us begin to realise that both patriotism and vanity 
are a great deal commoner than we had believed. Our 
saint and hero has a streak of self-love, and our monster 
of egotism has a streak of self-sacrifice. I do not subscribe 
to the absurd theory that all men are much the same— 
that they are all equally good and equally bad—but there 
are the same ingredients in most, and the good men are 
those in whose composition the poisonous ingredients have 
not been mixed too profusely. 

Vanity, indeed, is in itself not necessarily an enemy 
to virtue. The virtuous man, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, is not he who is without vanity, but he who is 
able to keep his vanity under control. The self-sacrificing 
man is not, as a rule, a man void of self-love. He is a 
man who at a crisis can put self-love second. Vanity 
i success, however, does lessen the stature even of a 
noble man. Victor Hugo is a smaller man because he 
was so great in his own esteem. It is legitimate for any 
of the rest of us to praise him as a monarch in literature 
who had the right to address Queen Victoria as a fellow- 
monarch. But it was ridiculous for him to assume the 
toyal robes and the royal style himself. Who can doubt, 
again, that the quarrel between Gladstone and Chamberlain 
was largely the result of the conflict of the excessive 
vanities of the two men? It is a conflict of vanities that 
“~ influenced the history, not only of England and 

land, but of America. It has possibly had more disas- 
Gra results even than the conflict of vanities between 
rn en Flood who between them ruined the prospects 
Cieeny liberty in the eighteenth century. No doubt, 

and Cesar and Brutus and Antony brought a sea 





of troubles on the Roman world from much the same 
motives. And yet, if vanity is mainly the desire to make 
an impression on our fellow-men, it seems a commendable 
foible enough. It makes men dress better than they 
otherwise would. It makes them better-mannered than 
they would otherwise be. It incites them to great deeds 
in politics, war and the arts. The charm of social life 
has been taught to men largely by their desire to be liked 
by their fellows. The worst of vanity is, however, that 
it does not always stop-short at the desire to make a good 
impression on other people. A great deal of vanity has 
for its object the awakening, not of liking, but of envy 
in our neighbours. Hence the display of great wealth. 
Hence the apache scowl worn on the face of many a Camden 
Town youth in his teens as he parades the streets on 
Sundays. He tries to look a very devil, with his forelock 
showing under the peak of his sideways cap and a cigarette 
in the corner of his mouth, as he lurches along with the 
air of a villain in the moving pictures. Whether he wants 
to look very wicked or only very strong and handsome 
it is difficult to say. But he is obviously pretending to 
be a much more terrible person than nature meant him 
to be. Vanity makes actors of us all. It makes some 
of us act parts that are better than ourselves, and some 
of us act parts that are worse than ourselves. And most 
of us are so subject to it that in the end we do not know 
when we are acting and when we are being real. Perhaps 
Mahon did not know. Many murderers are egotists to 
such a point that they honestly believe that they are 
wronged men, and they are puzzled by a world that puts 
such strict limits to the rights of vanity. To be vain 
outside the law, indeed, is to live more dangerously than 
even Nietzsche would have approved. But you may be 
as vain inside the law as you like. And, to be candid, 
most of us are. ¥. ¥. 


CANCER AND DIET 
()° many occasions in recent years we have here 


discussed some aspects of the relation between 

cancer and diet. The suspicion has repeatedly 
been expressed that somewhere in this field real progress 
was to be made. This is without prejudice to any other 
inquiry. More than once I have drawn attention to the 
hope of chemo-therapy, which may yield us a specific 
drug toxic to the cancer cell, without injury to normal 
cells; and of tissue-culture, enabling us to define the 
conditions of cell-division and differentiation; and of 
radium and the Réntgen rays, unquestionably specific in 
some degree against malignant cells. The problem is so 
instant and appalling that he would be a poor fool— 
and yet there are many such—who would exclude any 
rational line of research. But, over and over again, new 
evidence arrives from the field of comparative and 
statistical enquiry, which seems to connect cancer in 
large measure with our diet—the diet of civilised man. 
The geography of cancer, its race and sex distribution, its 
class distribution—say as between Hampstead and South- 
wark—and its history, all seem to point in this direction. 
I have therefore been compelled to return to this theme, 
after trying to do full justice to such others as have been 
named. References to many such previous papers in this 
place may here be omitted, but I append a note* of a 
few valuable publications formerly quoted. 

To repeat in sum: we know that certain irritants cause 
cancer, such as Réntgen rays, betel-nut, tar, crude paraffin. 
We should proceed from the known to the unknown, and 

*See the small volumes by the Hon. Rollo Russell, published 
by Longmans Green and Co., from 1906 to 1916 (the latter post- 
humously) ; the great statistical study by Dr. F. L. Hoffman, “ The 
Mortality from Cancer throughout the World "” (Prudential Insurance 
Company, Newark, New Jersey, U.S.A., 1916) ; papers in the medical 
journals by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane; and “Chronic Intestinal 
Stasis,”” by Dr. A. C. Jordan (Oxford Medical Publications, 19238, 25s.). 
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seek the irritants which, we may assume, cause other 
forms of cancer. We should be guided by the statistical 
incidence of the disease, and by the known facts of its 
increase. The irritants to be found and convicted should 
presumably be some to which, in recent decades, mankind 
has been increasingly exposed in those places and amongst 
those classes where cancer has increased during that 
period. Thus reasoning we are led to the diet of modern 
civilised man—to something in it or in its consequences. 
To the best of my knowledge, the first person to reason 
thus was my friend, the Hon. Rollo Russell, and the more 
we learn the more probable it appears that his reasoning 
was sound and his data—very imperfect though they were 
—sufficient for valid conclusions. 

That distinguished and disinterested student was a lay- 
man. He received neither thanks nor notice from profes- 
sional students, nearly all of whom, notably in this country, 
have spent long years and large funds upon enquiries which 
seem more obviously irrelevant the more we survey them. 
Dr. Hoffman is a professional statistician, but not a medical 
man. He has received as much or as little gratitude and 
attention as Russell did. Now comes yet another layman, 
Mr. Ellis Barker, but his remarkable little volumef has the 
advantage of an introduction by a world-famous surgeon, 
who regards it as “‘ easily the most important practical 
work on cancer existing in English or in any other language.” 
It seems certain to me that Mr. Barker will succeed where 
all his predecessors, including myself, have failed, in com- 
pelling the medical profession and the public to listen to 
what is assuredly part of the life-saving truth, and I welcome 
his book accordingly. 

Mr. Barker condemns our customary diet as lacking in 
vitamins, and as causing or conspiring with lack of exercise 
to cause constipation or “chronic intestinal stasis.” He 
suspects chemical preservatives as possibly belonging to 
that group of cancer-causing substances which includes 
certain constituents of tar, and certain impurities in crude 
paraffin. Since we have plain and admitted knowledge 
already of several physical and chemical agents which 
cause cancer, we may reasonably expect to find several 
more. Our study of diet may therefore quite probably 
lead us to incriminate several neoplastic factors, and we 
must not quarrel with Mr. Barker for pointing out so many. 
My own points of difference with him are, briefly, first, 
that his contention regarding cancer as an a-vitaminosis or 
deficiency disease is untenable in view of statistical facts; 
and second, that he dismisses factors which are, or may be, 
of the utmost importance. 

The distribution of cancer is well known to be excessively 
high in, for instance, California, Switzerland and Denmark. 
The two latter countries I know well; of the diet of Cali- 
fornia we can learn quite accurately without visiting it. 
I do not believe that, in general, the inhabitants of those 
countries suffer from deficiency of any vitamin. It is 
far more likely that they may suffer from diseases, if any 
there be—as to which we know nothing—due to vitamin- 
excess. In previous papers I have referred here to the view 
of Dr. Monckton Copeman, F.R.S., a Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Health, who considers that excess of Vitamin A 
in the diet may be a cause of cancer. Mr. Barker does not 
consider this theory nor anywhere quote Dr. Copeman. 
If the reader considers it deplorable that there should, at 
this late hour, be such extreme divergence of view between 
contemporary students, I can only agree with him: the 
pity is that we have only begun to study the statistics of 
cancer, in despite of the vast army of surgeons and profes- 
sional researchers who should long ago have done all that 
work. A new inquiry, for which I am partly responsible, 
is being conducted by Dr. F. L. Hoffman and the Health 
Commissioner of San Francisco, where cancer is excessively 
prevalent. We shall in due course learn in detail the 
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dietary and certain ‘other habits of cancerous and nop. 
cancerous persons in that city. Our enquiry is of a king 
never before made, and yet quite obviously one that should 
have been common form in the study of cancer everywhere 
for decades. I regret that, according to several authorities 
whom we have consulted here, the view is that medica] 
men in this country will not take the trouble, or have not 
the time, to help in obtaining the answers to the necessarily 
detailed questionnaire which the Californian workers, Dr. 
Hoffman, Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane and I have prepared, 
But, in any case, it will be very astonishing if any evidence 
suggests that cancerous persons in San Francisco have gone 
short of any known vitamin, A, A, B or C, in their diet, 


Over-nutrition (whether or not involving a large intake 
of vitamins) is briefly dismissed by our author. Since the 
publication of his work there has reached me the result of 
statistical inquiry initiated by myself in Copenhagen last 
summer, and it seems more than ever probable to me that 
over-eating is connected with cancer. After my first visit 
to America, I expressed the view here that over-eating 
is now almost the only physiological sin generally committed 
in the United States. Perhaps attention should carefully 
be directed to the “ almost,” for I would now certainly 
add hibernal over-heating to over-eating at all seasons, 
but there is no doubt about the over-eating. It increases 
with increasing prosperity, and the cancer death-rate 
steadily rises. 
active factor and the over-eating may be relevant only 
as leading to constipation and hence to auto-intoxication, 
At any rate, the general abdominal protuberance in North 
America, amongst men—whose cancer death-rate, as 
in this country, rises so fast, especially from abdominal 
forms of the disease—is not to be ignored. It goes in 
part, no doubt, with the general disappearance of walking 
and the universality of the motor-car, as I pointed out 
some years ago. There are other ways, not a few, in which 
over-eating may lead to auto-intoxication, and the term 
means nothing until we begin to define the dietary constitu- 
ents to which it refers, but we may hope that the San 
Francisco inquiry will teach us something on this point. 
It is also my view that other factors, notably alcohol, 
and smoking in a mouth formerly syphilitic, have been 
inadequately recognised by Mr. Barker. 


Destructive criticism, however, was not my object in 
this article. On the contrary, I welcome a valuable book, 
which is already being widely read, so that a new edition 
is probably already in course of preparation, and I hope 
that some of the foregoing considerations may find 4 
place in it. Nothing but good, in my view, can follow 
from wide reading of the arguments, especially against 
constipation, herein adduced. The book is dedicated to 
all those who do not wish to die of cancer. If we all acted 
on its advice, so as to avoid constipation, a vast number 
of lives would certainly be saved. More than that, it is 
hard to believe that the deplorable futilities of most of 
the work now done upon cancer will much longer be 
regarded with equanimity by the public, in view of such 
a book as this. A year ago I hoped and believed that some 
veritable breath of new life would be found in the new 
campaign inaugurated for the British Empire under good 
omens. All we may hope now, apparently, is for com 
tributions to existing funds for research, made by these 
campaigners from what is left for the purpose after they 
have paid for the published appeals whereby the money 
is collected. The first thing they would do, I thought, 
would be to teach the whole nation everything we already 
surely know for the prevention of cancer. Why 14, 
for the next Press advertisement for money, substitute 
a brief, plain statement as to, for instance, constipation 
and cancer and thus really do something against the 
disease ? Not a word of that, nor of anything helpful. 
We should be very grateful to Mr. Barker. ee 

N 


I admit that constipation may be the. 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
T= Conference has sat a good while, but he is a 


negligent observer who would declare that its 

labours had been thrown away. Already it 
has made great inroads into the policy of force which 
was destroying Europe. In substance, the economic 
evacuation of the Ruhr has been obtained. The question 
of military occupation is, indeed, being pushed outside 
the Conference, and it is clear that we, as well as the 
Germans, must have a definite date fixed for that operation 
to begin. But economic evacuation carries military 
evacuation with it, both on grounds of strategy and owing 
to the fact that, beyond all possibility of denial, the 
original cause for the occupation was economic. The 
French, said M. Poincaré, were going to the Ruhr to get 
coal. But as soon as the Dawes Report begins to operate 
another method of getting coal and other reparations will 
have begun, and the Poincaré method will be as obsolete 
as it is illegal. But that is only the beginning of the 
achievements of the Conference. After the Ruhr must 
come the Rhineland, for, in view of Mr. Asquith’s strong 
affirmation of the policy of withdrawal, we shall certainly 
not maintain our troops at Cologne. Here again there 
is talk of a compromise, so far as the precise date of our 
retirement is concerned. So long as the Poincarist idea 
that the French occupation has not yet begun is done away 
with, that may not be vital. The point is to secure the 
continuous return of the lawful German estate. 

* *” x 


But the grand stroke is that, in effect, the restoration 
of Europe has begun. The Treaty of Versailles is not 
exactly disestablished. But it is becoming more and more 
subject to the action of law. The formula no longer is : 
“The Treaty and nothing but the Treaty, and we are 
the boys to interpret it.” It is: ‘“* The Treaty, subject 
to the findings of the jurists and the need for peace.” 
The French experts, most of whom are, I imagine, Poin- 
carists, fight this new advance inch by inch, but it con- 
tinues. Addressed with a directness which has long been 
absent from our dealings with it, the Latin mind responds, 
and even Paris begins to see what the breakdown of the 
Conference must mean to her. Thus the form and the 
spirit of the European system begin to emerge again from 
their long eclipse. It seems after all that the Germans 
will come into the Conference as negotiators round 
a table, not as defendants behind a bar. With that act, 
the purgation of the long disease of the war will have 
begun, and will continue. There will, no doubt, be a 
definite reference to the Reparations Commission of 
points which arise directly out of the Treaty of Versailles, 
that is to say, of the pre-Dawes period. The Germans 
will not object to this, provided their right of negotiation 
is restored, and that they see the beginning of the end 
of the restoration of the Fatherland. ‘“‘ In substance,” 
said an important person the other day, “the object 
of the Conference has been achieved.” And it has been 
won by straight talk as well as by skilful diplomacy. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, the meaning of the Conference is a little 
masked by the talk about the loan. Forty millions 
sterling is not, as modern business goes, a great matter, 
and it could not, in itself, go far to avert the threatening 
crash in German industry and European finance. Its 
Value is that it sets the wheels going. Germany at present 
is being starved of credit. She has literally no money 
to go on with. But though the German industrialists 
have always been good debtors, France’s stranglehold 
on the Ruhr, and the aggressive political meaning of her 
Sccupation of the Rhine Province, frighten the private 
mvestor away. Only when the loan is negotiated, on 


conditions that yield political security, will the commercial 
investor follow. Therefore it is as clear as noonday that 
if the Conference fails the whole responsibility falls on 
France. So long as she clings on to the Ruhr, or plots 
the means of getting back there, she shuts the strong- 
boxes, and bars the way to the industrial revival. That 
has been the crux of the Conference. 

fal * * 


I hope the Liberals who have the sense of policy (to 
say nothing of principle) will seize the double moral of 
their terrible misfire on the Agricultural Wages Bill, and 
of their useful co-operation with the Labour Party in 
the London Electricity Bills. From all I hear, they have 
done themselves great mischief over Mr. Acland’s amend- 
ment. It has probably drawn out nine-tenths of the 
virtue from the Bill, for the local committees are adminis- 
tered by the farmers, and the Central Board had proved 
itself a useful and thoroughly competent body. They 
were, to say the least, very sanguine to suppose that 
having put wages at the mercy of the “ locals,” they 
could then insert a minimum wage. The Speaker defeated 
their attempt. Such face-saving tactics deserve defeat, and 
so, let it be added, does the policy of making scores 
against Labour. Everyone sees through it, save, maybe, 
the too ingenious gentlemen who invented it. On the 
other hand, the Liberal-Labour stand against the London 
Electricity Bills has yielded exactly the kind of pressure 
needed to avert a calamity in British industry. Nothing 
could be worse than these Bills—more unscientific, more 
certain to add to the petty confusion in our system of 
generating power, smelling worse of private greed, or 
more prejudicial to the cause of municipal development. 
They have, one hopes, been smashed in their present 
form. And that is just the kind of service that the 
Liberals can render by pursuing an enlightened public 
policy, instead of a vulgar electioneering one. 

* * * 


I said something the other day of the unwisdom of 
leaving the question of the memorials in Westminster 
Abbey to the unfettered control of the Dean and Chapter. 
The difficulty could be met, I suggest, without any revo- 
lutionary change, simply by importing a lay element 
into the existing Chapter. There is nothing novel in this 
proposal. It would be quite as possible to have a lay 
Dean and lay Canons at Westminster or Canterbury as 
at colleges in Oxford and Cambridge. Such a change 
would in fact be a reversion to earlier usage. During the 
last three hundred years there has been a fairly large 
number of lay Deans and Canons in England and Ireland. 
Thus, Camden, the antiquary and historian, was a Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury, though a layman, and Thomas 
Cromwell was Dean of Wells. There were also two lay 
Canons of Norwich Cathedral. There is a special reason 
for adding a lay element to Westminster on account of 
the national character of the Abbey, and the functions, 
at once secular and national, which the custodians of the 
Abbey are from time to time called on to fulfil. Why 
should not the Prime Minister of the day, or a leading 
member of his Cabinet, be an ex-officio Canon of West- 
minster? Lay preaching is possible and legal, and, if it 
were more regularly practised than it is, would add greatly 
to the power and attraction of the pulpit. Furthermore, 
a good proportion of the duties of the Dean and Chapter, 
such as they are, are of a “ business” character, and 
clergymen, it may be presumed (and indeed concluded), 
have no special fitness for them. 

* * - 

Darkness covered and ended the Battle of Jutland ; 
and darkness still clings round many points of its much- 
told story. Was it fought too cautiously? Did the 
Admiralty overdo its signals and instructions? Was 
Beatty too rash, or Jellicoe too prudent ? What measure 
of blame, if any, attached to the manceuvring of Hood 
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and Thomas? For what precise object had the German 
Fleet put to sea at all? These questions were debated 
from the moment when the calamitous Balfour despatch 
was first given to the world, and London, in a fever of 
doubt, suspense, and even fear, passed through the blackest 
hour of the war? They are being debated still. The 
rational conclusion of it all would seem to be that Jutland 
cannot take rank among the decisive battles of the world. 
Our grand object—which was the destruction of the German 
fleet, and the consequent triumph of our blockade and 
speedy end of the war—was certainly not achieved. But 
Germany’s grand hope—which was the breakdown of the 
blockade—was not achieved either. She was left worse 
off in sea-power, rationing-power, observation-power, than 
before. As for Jellicoe, he never claimed to be a Nelson, 
but I recall Fisher’s emphatic declaration to me, and 
doubtless to many others, that he was “ the best fleet- 
commander alive.” Who, with earlier and later knowledge 
of its attainments, will venture to add that the Admiralty 
of 1916 was the best Admiralty going ? 
7 * * 


The triumph of the Budget has as a necessary conse- 
quence raised Mr. Snowden’s position in his party and in 
the House of Commons, which, indeed, unites in respect 
of this able, straightforward and highly competent man. 
His success is peculiarly one of character. Flexibility 
is not his quality, yet no one can say that his defence of 
his clear and well-conceived plan was over-rigid, least of 
all that its direct and incisive manner gave any true 
cause of offence. What was specially attractive was 
the firmness with which superficial manceuvring was 
repelled, and the scrupulous way in which every engage- 
ment was fulfilled. The result is a general popularity, 
which extends to the Liberals and Conservatives, as well 
as to his own friends, and very notably to his officials. 
Thus it has happened that in the two offices where men 
predicted that a breach with the official world was certain 
to take place, the Foreign Office and the Treasury, the 
relations between the chief and‘his staff have been peculiarly 
cordial. This, indeed, was bound to occur. Through 
its neutral manner and habit of work, the Civil Service 
is allowed to retain a certain intellectual colour of its own. 
For the last generation or so this tinge was Liberal. Now 
that questions of State organisation figure so largely in 
its daily work, it inclines instinctively, and even involun- 
tarily, to Labour. This is not, of course, merely a Civil 
Service habit. It is a habit of English character. 

. * * 

It has been curious to see how much opinion has seemed 
to exist in favour of a reprieve for Vaquier. The crime 
was odious, and the web of circumstantial evidence 
appeared to be fairly complete; yet many students of 
his trial remained unsatisfied ; and now that M. Herriot 
seems to have said a word for him it is possible he will 
not be hanged. Is that surprising? I insist that the 
feeling for capital punishment is rapidly on the wane ; 
and the insensible movement in that direction grows with 
every occasion on which our harsh and rigid system comes 
into comparison with more flexible examples of criminal 
law. There is another reason. The peremptory summings- 
up which are now in fashion are greatly disliked. People 
hate to see judges, however able and experienced, talking 
more like prosecuting counsel than expositors of the law. 
A similar hardness and narrowness (in this case, maybe, 
unavoidable) mark the judgments of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. In the Vaquier case, for example, the Lord 
Chief Justice peremptorily ruled out the point that Vaquier 
was unable to understand what was happening at the 
trial. But must not this ignorance of his have weakened 
his power of adequately instructing his counsel? His 
disclosed defence did not seem at all a strong one. But 
the fact remains that he did not, while the trial was pro- 
ceeding, possess the average Englishman’s power of 
impressing the jury. WayYFARER. 
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Correspondence 
THE “TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE” 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Not all your readers who regret the tone of your artic 
on “Mr. MacDonald and the League” are ardent supporter; 
either of Lord Cecil or of the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
We realise that Lord Cecil has worked harder than any othe 
British statesman for the League, but we feel Mr. MacDonald’; 
reply to the Secretary-General on the Draft Treaty of Mutug) 
Assistance should be considered from a far wider point of 
view. 

I do not propose to defend the Draft Treaty, or to criticise 
the Government for having rejected it, but it was surely not 
necessary to produce such arguments against the Treaty as 
would win the applause of the Léon Daudet group in Paris, 
and the followers of the Duke of Northumberland and Lon 
Beaverbrook in England. The whole tone of the letter and the 
complete absence of any alternative suggestions for disarmament 
have had serious effects not only in France, but in other European 
countries. The effect in France may be judged partly by the 
distress which is evident in the articles of M. Paul Boncour, 
M. Jouhaux, and other French Labour leaders, and partly by 
the fact that the French reply on the Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance is to be a definite acceptance of the Treaty’s prin- 
ciples. This means that on every occasion when the French 
have demanded security the British have told them they could 
only have security through the League, and that when the 
French have finally agreed to seeking security through the 
League they are at once told by the British Labour Government 
that it is ridiculous to think the League can give security, 
Even in Scandinavia, where the Draft Treaty has never been 
popular, the British reply has created consternation, because 
the arguments given against the Treaty are precisely those 
which have been used by the French militarists ever since the 
League first began to discuss the problem. 

The implication that an international disarmament conference 
may be called outside the League serves still further to convince 
not only the smaller European States but also the Americans, 
that the British Government is not sincere when it asserts that 
its policy is a League policy. Still further evidence of this 
may be found, firstly in the fact that the Government chose 
to announce its decision to build five new cruisers at the very 
moment when a League Conference was being held in Rome 
to consider the extension of the principles of the Washington 
Treaty to non-signatory States, and secondly in the fact that 
Lord Parmoor, at the last meeting of the League Council, 
stated that the British Government could not for a moment 
accept the Assembly’s recommendation that until a definite 
disarmament scheme was adopted the Governments should 
agree not to exceed their present military budget. For this 
declaration Lord Parmoor gave no reason whatever, and any 
student of the foreign Press knows what disappointment even 
this declaration has caused. 

Those who are supporters of the Labour Government, and 
who have always felt that the Labour Government at any 
rate was sincere when it promised to do what it could to 
strengthen the League, cannot but feel disillusioned. One would 
have liked to see a young energetic representative of the Party 
as British member of the Council, and one would have liked 
to be able to point to one single act by which the Labour Party 
has strengthened the League of Nations. All we can do is to 
say that at any rate the Prime Minister is going to the Assembly. 
This may be a great thing, but it ought to be fully realised that 
vague promises and pleasant speeches have no longer much 
effect in the Assembly. A bald declaration that the British 
Government was prepared in future to submit all international 
disputes of any nature to arbitration would have a far greater 
effect than the finest speech imaginable, even by an orator of 
the weight and personal charm of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald— 
Yours, etc., A STUDENT OF THE LEAGUE. 

July 29th. 

[With the final sentence of “Student’s” letter we heartily 
concur; but our opinion of the “Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
remains as before—that it is a piece of window-dressing, useless 
even as a basis for discussion, and calculated rather to stereotype 
than to reduce the inflated armaments of certain minor States. 
We are very glad that the British Government has had the 
courage to expose the sham and we cannot believe that the 
effect of such an exposure will damage the League unless 
League itself isa sham. For the rest we may refer our corre 
spondent to the article on p.485 of this issue by Mr. Robert 
Dell, with whose energetically expressed views we are in Com 
agreement.—Eb. N.S.] 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL 
OF THE LIQUOR TRADE 


To the Editor of Tae New SraTesMan. 

Sm,—What you describe as the “simple issue of public 
ownership and control of the liquor trade” certainly provides 
a practi and highly satisfactory method of dealing with 
the liquor problem. It is direct and speedy and ensures an 

yitable settlement of trade interests, besides enabling the 
State to effect at once many desirable reforms. 

Pending a national scheme, would it not be possible by a 
slight amendment of the existing law to grant powers to localities 
to substitute public for private ownership on the “ Carlisle ” 
lan? A few more experiments of the kind in various parts 
of the country would provide much valuable data for the guidance 
of legislators and social reformers. Carlisle has proved a success 
as an experiment in social reform, while it has not cost the 
country anything, for the Treasury advances made for the 
purchase 0 the properties acquired are being repaid (over 
three-fourths had been repaid up to March 8lst, 1923), while 
the State possesses assets well in excess of the original cost.— 
Yours, etc., F. H. S. 

July 15th. 


TWO VIEWS OF POETRY? 


To the Editor of THE New SraTesMaAn. 

Sir,—In a review of three modern poets in your latest issue 
Mr. Lucas writes: “‘ I suppose that to the end of time poets 
will try to expound philosophies instead of being content to 
imply them in their verse. Perhaps it is the primal curse laid 
on the lying Spirit of Delphi, that Apollo’s sons for ever shall 
prophesy without a message and preach without a mission 
—instead of doing their business and writi poetry.” 

On the next page Mr. Waterlow, reviewing a “ new inter- 

retation’’ of an ancient poet writes: ‘“ Classical antiquity 
held consistently that the function of the poet is comparable, 
if not identical, with that of the priest or moral educator. . . . 
This view, besides being archzologically correct . .. is also 
true . . . It, or something like it, is the true theory of poetry.” 

One wishes that these two admirable reviewers would lay 
their heads together and decide whether or not they are in 
agreement as to the function of poetry! Has each of them 
seized upon a half-truth, or one only of them on a whole truth ? 
And, in the latter case, which? An excellent subject for an 
essay.— Yours, etc., D. C. SOMERVELL. 

Tonbridge. 

[Surely these two views can be reconciled without a special 
conference. Mr. Waterlow suggests that it is part of the true 
function of a poet to teach, Mr. Lucas that the poet should 
rb ” rather than directly expound his teaching.—Eb. 


Miscellany 
ON TALKING AND NOT TALKING 


TO PEOPLE IN TRAINS 
[ the matter of talking (and not talking) to people 


in trains there would seem to be two branches, 
according to whether one wants to talk in trains 
and be talked to, or whether one doesn’t. 

So that the subject naturally divides itself into two 
Sciences, or arts, which may be collectively called 
“silentiarum vel gabbalarum cultus’’—the art of making 
people talk to you although they don’t want to—and 
the art of making them stop talking to you when 
they do. 

But these are mere titles and headings. The art is 
an art, and an art is a woundy difficult thing. How- 
ever, I will give such rules as I have myself acquired 
by experience and a few of those communicated to 
me by others: and this I will do out of my love for 
my fellow-men. 

We will begin with the simplest side, which is the 
art of stopping people who want to talk to one in 

- The amateur’s way, which for my part I 
greatly despise, is to answer briefly, growl, frown, 
continue reading, begin writing jerkily upon the 
margin of the paper, and so on. You have all done it. 
It is ill-bred, uncharitable, leaves a bad atmosphere in 
the carriage and, what is worse, is often unsuccessful. 
If three or four want to talk, it is useless. There are 
other ways. 


The first and best (but it needs what parsons call 
“ character ’’) is to 7, by contradictions. 

The enemy says “It looks as if it were going to 
rain.” You answer as offensively as you can, “* Not it!” 
The meekest man will bridle up and say, “Oh, you 
don’t think so, don’t you?” Then you answer, 
“No, I don’t!” and the chances are he dries up. 
But if he is word-hungry, pursue him. If he goes on, 
for instance, “ Well, I’ve always found it rain with 
that kind of sky,” answer, “‘ You have, have you?” 
If that doesn’t stop him and he still continues with 
some such remark as “ Yes, I have!” combatively, 
you can break off the action by saying, “‘ Well, I don’t 
care to go on discussing it, anyhow,” and you are free. 

If you feel that you have not the “ character,” 
as it is called, for such abominable conduct (but 
remember that great fortunes have been made through 
indifference to human suffering), there is another way, 
which I will now disclose to you. It is called the 
Self-Depreciatory—and it is infailible. 

I take the same gambit. The enemy opens, “ It 
is going to rain.” You answer, sighing, “ Yes, worse 
luck!" He (surprised): ‘“‘ Why ‘worse luck’?” 
You (bitterly): ‘‘ Because when it rains, I run amok!” 
At this, seeing the way in which fermented liquor is 
being given a sort of nasty religious position in our 
miserable time, he will probably glance at you with 
a horrible suspicion and dry up, whereat you can 
turn again to the Police Gazette or the Times Literary 
Supplement, the Empire Review or the Christian Science 
Monitor, or whatever it was you had wickedly invested 
in to feed your hatred of mankind. 

Supposing he doesn’t dry up and goes on to ask you 
whether you cannot control the craving, tell him no, 
you can’t, because it is hereditary. You know very 
well that it is leading you to destruction, but it is 
too strong for you altogether. If he then tries to 
convert you by arguments drawn from instances of 
his own experience, affect the utmost misery and assure 
him that in your case it is far, far too late. If he still 
persists, make a real scene, wring your hands, shout 
and make life intolerable to him. I have never known 
an instance in which it was necessary to go so far. 
It is nearly always efficacious to begin with one startling 
confession, though you may, if you like, clinch the 
effect when he has retired from the fray by continuing 
little confidences; he is pretty sure to take an attitude 
and show that he wants to know no more. 

Another way, more dangerous, but exceedingly useful, 
is to feign madness. You need not go so far as that 
peer who, now not long since, would, when anyone 
spoke to him in a train, pull out a large Norwegian 
knife and begin to strop it lustily upon the window 
strap. It is enough to answer intriguingly. 

The enemy says “ It is going to rain.” You put on 
a cunning idiot look, you lisp and say, “‘ Ah, that’s 
right !”’ with which you smack your lips and roll 
your eyes. It should frighten him off. If the first 
check is not enough and he tries to go on nervously 
by asking whether you mind rain, lean forward to 
him with a meaning look, wink and say, “ No, I like it! 
—and there’s a reason!” 

I have no room to go into the four other classic 
methods of stopping conversation in trains, for I have 
now to deal with the sister art of luring into conversa- 
tion those who are determined not to talk at all. 

The first and sovereign method is not of my own 
a at all, but was told me by another. 

t seems you can nearly always get the poor blighter 
to break silence, however determined he may be not 
to talk, if you have a companion; and the method is 
to say to this companion (if you have no companion, 
any honest-faced stranger will do), “I am glad they 
have put Wembley on the site of the old Crystal 
Palace.” Your companion, if a confederate, must 
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answer that they did not know where Wembley was 
but that they are glad to hear it. (If you are handling 
a stranger, not a confederate, he will deny your state- 
ment.) Then must you begin to curse and to swear, 
and to say that you are absolutely positive, and that 
you were there only yesterday and part of the remains 
of the horrible old conservatory were still standing. 
It is impossible for a Trappist to stand ~ against 
such an attack. The most silent man will burst out 
against your monstrous lie. Then it is for you to 
play him. Allow yourself to be gradually convinced ; 

ut do not gaff him into your basket until he is tired 
out. Get a run for your money. 

Another way, not quite so good, is to stretch out 
of the window, clutch the door, stare forward and 
shout, “Oh, my God!” It does not work unless 
you put your head right out of the window. The 
dupe will think there is going to be an accident and 
will ask you in alarm what is the matter. You must 
then affect relief and say, “The danger is past!” 
making up I know not what lie, but having thoroughly 
shaken him up out of his shell. The chances are 
that he will go on talking, and you must lure him 
to this by a detailed description of some interesting 
accident of which you will say that you were a witness, 
although you were not. He will then tell you that his 
uncle was in a railway accident. This also will be a 
lie. But you will go on to ask him whether he remem- 
bers accidents in the past, and the fire will be well 
alight and burning merrily. 

Another way (so contemptibly easy that I hardly 
recommend it) is to feign sudden illness. People in 
trains, unlike the rest of the human race, have very 
kind hearts. You need not shriek; a few groans are 
enough, and who knows but that the fellow may have 
a flask upon him? When you are better, you will 
find yourself fast friends in full conversation. 

Yet another method, savouring somewhat of the 
first, but in a chapter by itself, is to sit down com- 
fortably after the train has started for a long non-stop 
journey (as to Bath) and say, “Well, that’s all right! 
A fair run to Swindon!” There is no living man— 
no, not even though he were dumb—who will not 
be moved to speech by this trick. On hearing that 
the train will not stop at Swindon you must make a 
convulsive gesture to catch the little chain which 
runs through the carriage and costs £5. The enemy 
will certainly seize your wrist if you are slow enough. 
Allow yourself to be persuaded. Tell him in great 
detail the dreadful consequences that follow your 
failing to meet your aunt at Swindon. You will 
have a long and pleasant conversation all the way to 
Bath. You will be the more certain of this happy 
issue if you make the story turn somewhere upon 
money. For appetite, avarice and fear are the three 
motives of the human race. Appetite is often lulled 
to sleep, fear you may not be able to excite, but to 
avarice you can always appeal by bringing in some 
talk of money. 

And this leads me to my last method, or at any 
rate the last for which I have room to-day. You can 
always provoke conversation in trains by the prospect 
of gains whether it shines or whether it rains. If the 
stubborn man will not yield to a hint of gain in stocks, 
try horses. If he will not yield to horses, tell him 
about a reward (offered by the railway company) for 
anyone who will spot cracked walls along the line. If 
that fails, talk of some way of doing the journey cheaper. 
Anyhow bring in money and you will milk conversation 
as by a sort of physical necessity of the noble, human 
mind, which is always charged with an overburdening 
consideration of money and money and more money. 

I say “my last”; but I wish to add one more. 
Ask your , for a match. When he has given 
it to you, let it go out and ask for another; then 








ask for a third. There will be objection, apology, ang 
you will be a witless man if you cannot hook such 
origins on to a really interesting discussion upon the 
fate of the soul, the future of Great Britain, cancer, 
or whatever else may take your fancy. 

H. BEt1oc, 


EXPRESSIONISM AND THE NEXT 
STEP 


WO years after the Armistice, when I went to 
Germany for the first time, I made the 
acquaintance of some of the more prominent 

workers in the theatre and saw a dozen or so productions 
in the principal centres—Berlin, Munich, Dresden and 
Frankfort. It was not news to me that the controllers 
of the theatres had, even in war time, contrived to keep 
up the standard of production to pre-war level, but I 
was not prepared to find these under-nourished people 
bursting with enthusiasm for new ideas and new forms, 
It is possible that some of the wilder eccentricities owe 
their origin to that very under-nourishment, but when 
these have been counted out there remains a residue 
which cannot be so lightly explained away. Georg Kaiser, 
Walter Hasenclever, Ernst Toller, among the writers, 
and Leopold Jessner, Jiirgen Fehling, Emil Pirchan and 
P. G. Gudurian, among the artist-producers, all of whom 
began to flourish after the war, have earned such inter- 
national fame that the term “ expressionist ” is becoming 
a recognisable label even in England. 

Nevertheless, the term is still inadequately understood 
and is used to describe plays which have little or nothing 
to do with expressionism. The plays of the Czech brothers 
Capek, R.U.R. and The Insect Play, are not expressionist ; 
Pirandello’s plays are not expressionist; Elmer Rice's 
play, The Adding Machine, which the Stage Society pro- 
duced, has two or three expressionist scenes, but is for 
the most part not in the expressionist manner. The 
peculiarity of these plays is that they show you one thing 
in order to express another—automata to warn you against 
the dangers of a civilisation become too mechanical; 
insects to tell a lepidopterous story with an earthly 
meaning ; fantastic pictures of paradise and hell in order 
to criticise the narrowness of a clerk’s outlook, and so 
forth. This is the very antithesis of the expressionist 
method. The expressionist attempts to show you the 
thing itself shorn of such impedimenta as character- 
drawing, normal plausibility and local colour. 

Except for a single performance of Georg Kaiser's 
Von Morgens bis Mitternachts (From Morn till Midnight), 
no expressionist play had been produced in this country 
until the Birmingham Repertory Theatre put on the same 
author’s play Gas. This has now been published,* with 
two photographs of the Birmingham production and four 
costume designs used in a performance of the play by 
Russian worker-actors in Moscow. Students of the drama 
should procure a copy of the play, which is important not 
only for its own sake but because it is a landmark in the 
rapidly changing history of the theatre. Here is aa 
outline of the story. A Billionaire’s Son owns a factory 
which provides the world with gas—not ordinary 23, 
but gas which is so potent that it has superseded all other 
motive power. “It feeds the machines of the world.’ 
The Billionaire’s Son is an idealist and the factory is run 
on profit-sharing lines. The play opens with the apparition 
to The Clerk of The Gentleman-in-White (symbolising 
terror), and we become conscious of an impending calamity. 
The formula for making the gas is perfect ; the Engineer, 
who invented it, has tested it, and it stands the test. Yet 
it is failing. “It works, yet does not work.” The Clerk, 
the Billionaire’s Son and the Engineer are aware of the 





* Gas. A Play in Five Acts. By Georg Kaiser. Chapman and 
Dodd. 3s. 6d. 
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imminent disaster but are™powerless to prevent it. The 

osion comes. The factory is razed to the ground 
and thousands of maimed and dead workmen are buried 
in the ruins. The “gas” may be taken as symbolising 
those forces in modern civilisation which “‘ work” and 
et lead to disaster. 

Looking out on the havoc, the Billionaire’s Son seeks the 
aid of the Engineer in planning afresh, discarding the old 
formula. But the Engineer sticks to his formula, in 
which no flaw can be found. The Workers wish to rebuild 
the factory and to restart making gas, but demand first 
the dismissal of the Engineer. The Gentlemen-in-Black 
(representing, one assumes, Capital) support the Workers. 
The Engineer refuses to resign. The Billionaire’s Son 
pleads for a new way of life, but the Workmen are quite 
willing to go back to their old way of life if only the 
Engineer is dismissed and another put in his place. A 
scene in the Meeting Hall gives an opportunity for the 
rapid interplay of conflicting ideas, and by degrees the climax 
is reached, when, having to decide between the Billion- 
aire’s Son (the idealist) and the Engineer, the people 
acclaim the latter. Having first reviled him, they now 
choose him to lead them to a further explosion—a mani- 
festation of mob psychology with which the war made 
us familiar. 

None of the dramatis persone are characterised; they 
are tabulated as The Gentleman-in-White, The Daughter, 
The First Workman, The Girl, The Mother, and so on. 
The language is non-realistic (more so in the original 
than in Mr. Herman Scheffauer’s translation, which is 
somewhat lacking in the required crispness). The “ situa- 
tions” are worked up without regard to plausibility, 
“that all may be as artificial as possible,” to use a phrase 
of Mr. Yeats. Obviously a producer should aim at the 
same artificiality. At Birmingham, Mr. Paul Shelving, 
who designed the setting, did his share. He provided 
scenes which were almost entirely expressionistic, and for 
the Gentleman-in-White a costume which accorded admir- 
ably with the scene, as the photograph in the present 
volume bears testimony. But the rest of the characters 
lost considerably in effectiveness by being naturalistically 
clothed, and the appearance of a city gentleman (one of 
the Gentlemen-in-Black) in a frock-coat and top-hat, 
carrying an attaché-case into a scene composed of arbitrary 
cubistic shapes, was almost ludicrous. The British public 
has not yet been permitted to see a wholly ‘expressionistic 
production—play, setting, costumes, acting, speech—and 
until it has had that opportunity it cannot pronounce 
its verdict upon expressionism. , 

The term is ceasing to be used in Germany, and the 
thing itself seems to be on the wane. Eighteen months 
ago I was present at an amazingly good production, 
entirely expressionistic, of Toller’s Masse Mensch, pro- 
duced by Jiirgen Fehling at the Volksbiihne in Berlin, 
but since that time I have seen nothing to which the 
term could properly be applied. It is my impression 
that the movement, at least in its extremer manifestations, 
has already spent itself, but no theatre artist—writer or 
producer—who has come under its influence will ever be 
the same again. There is no tendency to return to the 
old, old school of realism; even “ Papa Hauptmann ” 
(as the more disrespectful of the younger generation 
describe the author of The Weavers) will never do that. 
Georg Kaiser is unlikely to write another play in the 
manner of Gas; but he is even less likely to write a 
domestic drama which holds the mirror up to suburbia. 
The present crisis in Germany is sapping a good deal of 
her energy, and even the theatre, one of the strongest of 
her Institutions, is losing initiative force. Shakespeare, 
Schiller, and occasionally Goethe, still serve as the main 
fare of the national and municipal theatres, but new plays 
by living authors are rarely to be seen. Wilde continues 
to draw audiences to see Lady Windermere’s Fan and 
The Ideal Husband; Strindberg, Tchekhov and Ibsen are 





not neglected, and Shaw has already become a German 
classic—when I left Berlin a few months ago Pygmalion, 
Fanny's First Play and Mrs. Warren’s Profession were 
running concurrently and Ceasar and Cleopatra was 
announced for immediate production! Occasionally one 
was permitted to see a new play by a German author, 
and then it became possible to observe what traces the 
expressionist movement is leaving behind it. 

Character-drawing, with which expressionism had no 
concern, seems to be coming back. It was inevitable 
that it should. The public is momentarily interested in 
ideas: it is perennially interested in character. Not every 
dramatist can, like Ibsen (or Shaw in Heartbreak House), 
create characters which are at once human beings and 
abstract ideas, and the Germans so far do not seem to 
have acquired the knack. The tendency among the 
youngest writers seems to be to take one predominant idea 
and express that through characters which, although con- 
ceived as normal human beings, cannot be counted upon 
to act as their counterparts in real life would act. A 
play which is in some respects indicative of the present 
trend is Im Dickicht (In the Thicket), by Bert Brecht, 
a young Bavarian of peasant origin who made some stir 
when his first play, Trommeln in der Nacht (Drums in the 
Night) was produced. Im Dickicht I saw at a memorable 
performance in Munich, when an excited band of young 
patriots (scenting in Brecht a Communist and a Jew— 
he is neither) interrupted the play by hooting, whistling, 
distributing stink-bombs and otherwise misbehaving them- 
selves until they were removed by the police. It speaks 
well for the play that its remarkable atmosphere was 
recaptured even after such a disturbance. 

The scene is ostensibly Chinatown in Chicago, but it is 
a Chicago of the author’s imagination rather than the 
one in America. Any quarter of the civilised world where 
men of different nationalities jostle up against one another, 
where solitude and space are practically unattainable, 
would have served the author’s purpose just as well. 
The “thicket” of the title is the modern overcrowded 
world which gives the individual no room for self-develop- 
ment or expansion. We are introduced to a world of 
prostitutes, opium-eaters, soldiers in the Salvation Army, 
out-of-works, and to a rich Malayan who is cynically 
seeking to discover if power over another human soul 
will give him the satisfaction which he has failed to obtain 
from power over wealth. He enters a bookshop and 
asks the shop-boy for a certain book. “ It’s a poor book,” 
says the boy casually. “‘ Say it is a good book,” says the 
Malayan, “ and I will pay you five dollars for it.” “It’s a 
poor book,”’ repeats the boy surlily. The Malayan bids 
higher and higher, knowing that the boy is desperately 
poor. The boy, feeling that his independence of action is 
being taken away from him, becomes almost hysterical ; he 
takes off his coat, crying ““ Take my coat, but leave me 
my freedom of opinion.” He takes off his boots, he offers 
his very shirt, but he won’t give up his right of free 
judgment. These people are real people, but their 
behaviour is unreal: the manner of their “ projection ” 
is intensified to secure greater dramatic effect. The 
play passes rapidly through ten scenes, set on a stage 
which revolves in sight of the audience; a Glory song 
is being sung by the Salvation Army on one section of the 
stage, while street cries are heard from another. Noise, 
confusion, incoherence—the thicket. 

This is not expressionism, of course, but it is obviously 
the offspring of expressionism. Much the same may be 
said of Improvisationen im Juni, by Max Mohr, and 
Schweiger, by Franz Werfel, both of which have attained 
some success in Berlin. 

The parallel of Cubism in painting and Expressionism 
in the theatre is obvious. The cubists who first startled 
us have long since ceased to practise their wildest theories, 
but pictures which show no traces of the cubist influence 
not uncommonly seem dull. Hermon OvuLp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HEN Antipholus of Syracuse arrives at Ephesus, 

Mr. Frank Harris, on whom be peace, for he 

has written two fine books—no, I’m not thinking 
of Montes the Matador in which I could never see much— 
two really fine, lasting books, Shakespeare the Man and 
The Life of Oscar Wilde, and on whom therefore be peace 
—Mr. Frank Harris thinks that the words then put by 
Shakespeare in the mouth of Antipholus express his own 
feelings on arriving a country youth in London. A guess 
which gains plausibility from Antipholus saying that he 
will ‘“‘ view the manners of the town, peruse the traders, 
gaze upon the buildings ”’ till dinner time, and then adding 
that he is stiff and weary with travel. But Antipholus 
had just landed from a voyage, a mode of travelling which 
does not make one stiff. Shakespeare was remembering 
the feeling in his own legs after the long tramp from 
Stratford, living over again in imagination as he wrote 
a bit of his own life; as authors will do when some 
character is placed as they have been themselves. I 
think Mr. Frank Harris is right, and that Shakespeare 
is smiling, too, at the romantic suspicions of his country- 
bumpkin self when Antipholus says : 

They say the town is full of cozenage ; 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Dark-working sorcerers that change the mind, 

Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 

Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many such-like liberties of sin. 


I greatly fear my money is not safe. 
If London did not come up to his country expectations 
in the matter of the Black Art, in other respects it surely 
did. And that reminds me how abominably misleading 
is that phrase, “the spacious days” of Queen Elizabeth; 
** Crowded ” would be more to the point. Its literature 


is that of a hustling, bustling age. 
* * * 


John Stow (you can read him now in The Everyman 
Library) who surveyed Elizabethan London shook his 
head. How could so many people, a hundred and twenty 
thousand, be good and happy crushed into one city? 
In 1580 a Royal Proclamation complains “that great 
multitudes of people were brought to inhabit in small 
rooms, whereof a great part are seen to be very poor; 
yea, such as must live by begging, or worse means, and 
they heaped up together and in a sort of smother with 
many families of children and servants in one house or 
small tenement.” Among these crowded houses the 
plague alone would sometimes kill more than two thousand 
in a year. Vagrants and “landless men,” in spite of 
attempts to keep them out, flocked into London, just as 
did the sons of squires. The Government’s remedy was 
to pull down erections in “odd corners, in gardens and 
over stables ”—and to forbid further building. Naturally 
it was not the slightest use; it only made the crowd 
cling thicker together. And how quiet folk complained 
of the noise, the unceasing shindy of London! Waggoners 
cracking their whips, hawkers yelling, hammers beating 
here, tubs being hooped there, pots clinking, ragging 
apprentices clamouring for custom! Then the abomin- 
able new craze for getting about quickly—and the conse- 
quent thundering clatter of springless vehicles over ill- 
paved streets! it was all nerve-shattering, disgusting. 
The old police regulations were clear and emphatic: the 
fore-horse of every carriage must be led by hand. Yet 
the rich drove about at a smart trot, with their footmen 
scampering behind them in the mud, bumping into others, 
upsetting children, scattering people who were quietly 
washing at a street pump. What was at the root of it all 


a, 


was a crazy get-rich-quick vulgarity and blaring Vanity 
which had suddenly seized the world. Our nobility indeed | 
Set of gaudy greedy upstarts with hardly a grandfathe 
among five of them. Everybody elbowing and pushing 
up, up, up; everybody trying to out-swagger sSOmeone 
else. a 5 A 

Stow was a retired tailor, a puritan, a quiet home. 
keeping man; possibly of a glum temperament. The 
price people paid for their clothes perhaps shocked him 
even more now he was no longer in the trade. Everywhere 
is seen the triumph of “ that smooth and glittering deyjl, 
satin.”” The courtiers go about embossed with gold and 
jewels “ fairer in show than the tombs at Westminster,” 
He exclaims “ Lord have mercy upon us!” when he hears 
that one young gallant has paid £100 for a pair of breeches, 
A fashionable lady in her farthingale seated next her fash- 
ionable lover in trunk hose, each leg a yard in circum. 
ference, can now only just touch hands. And it is not the 
retired tailor only who is shocked; the Queen, whose 
own example and tastes were largely responsible for the 
prevalence of fantastic ostentation, shares his alarms, 
She decrees that only persons with an income of over £200 
a year may wear “ velvet embroidery or pricking with 
gold, silver, or silk, either on their persons or on their 
mules,” and that no one under the rank of baron may 
have more than three linings to his breeches. (Rather 
difficult to discover if this order is being observed.) Of 
course such sumptuary rules only made snobs more competi- 
tive. The push towards extravagance was irresistible. It 
was the most showy scrambling age England has known. 

- * * 


The background, too, of the Elizabethan scene against 
which the historic figures move 'to our gaping wonderment, 
must not be forgotten. In town it was swarming squalor. 
The confusion of Dickens’s London, dark, rat-riddled, 
miserable, can have been nothing to Shakespeare’s. Glasgow 
now, is by all accounts “a place very like hell.” I have 
not seen it; I expect “ Alsatia”’ in Elizabethan London 
was even worse—certainly more brutal. But what strikes 
the skimming reader of Elizabethan books is that though 
swells were swollen to more than royal size, somehow the 
atmosphere was on the whole more democratic. It was 
only very large social and monetary corks indeed that 
could keep anyone afloat upon the surface of society with 
any security. 

* * * 

There were very few—it is an awful thought to us— 
modest and secure perches. The gulf, the seething mire 
was only one step below the comfortable middle folk, 
the small sane people who now set the tune of civilisation. 
One wonders what often happened to them, and to elderly 
maiden ladies and respectable widows in the days of 
Elizabeth. What happened to the mild people in whom 
the instinct to “retire” is almost an approximation to 
a passion as life goes on? What happened to the delicate, 
the maimed, the exhausted, is disquieting to think. There 
were few possible investments and most of these were 
distinctly not gilt-edged, still fewer pensions, and property 
was most unsteadily protected. No Isle of Wight o 
Cheltenham for veterans who had fought by land or sea. 
These gallant fellows degenerated hanging about the houses 
of great lords and taverns, into braggart old toss-pots, ready 
enough with a huffing gesture, hand on hilt, but with no 
nerve for a row, who were only just up to bullying 4 
screaming landlady—and at night retiring into Heaven 
knows what lairs. In the days of Elizabeth privacy was ® 
luxury no one wanted to buy. People washed in public, 
kissed in public, talked business, quarrelled in public. 
London must have been more like an excitable Souther 
town ; its inhabitants exuberant in speech and gesture, 
flamboyant unself-conscious race. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Anissia. Her Story. Revised by Torsroy. Geoffrey Bles. 5s. 
Triple Fugue. By Ospert Sirweit. Richards. 7s. 6d. 
Wind’s End. By Hersert Asquira. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Anissia, Triple Fugue, Wind’s End are works of fiction, and 
there resemblance between them ends. So dogs are dogs, four- 
legged animals covered with hair, but what a fool of a judge he 
would be who tried to mark mastiffs, poodles, lap-dogs for the 
same points ! 

Some novels are written to amuse, to beguile odd hours ; 
others are peptonised experience, intended to refine our percep- 
tions, widen our sympathies, increase our knowledge, deepen our 
understanding of life. Drawbacks negligible in the one kind of 
novel are unpardonable in the other ; for while we are learning 
something about life and human nature we can bear to be 

i , pained, puzzled, and while we are being successfully 
entertained by make-believe, we can overlook the fact that we 
are not being told anything of importance. 

Wind's End (to begin with that) is a mystery story, in which 
deaths occur seemingly explicable only by supernatural agencies. 
The solution (it would damp a prospective reader’s excitement 
to divulge it) is enormously ingenious, but like most solutions, 
it also puts some strain on our credulity ; not that the agency 
itself is a scientific impossibility, but the paraphernalia required 
could hardly have been kept so dark as the story required. On 
retrospect what strikes the reader in this novel is the admirably 
drawn figure of a sinister old Mr. Laud, to whom, like the appre- 
hensive governess in the story, he willingly attributes diabolical 
pleasures and powers, though he turns out to be only a cold, 
concentrated investigator, indifferent in the cause of invention 
to the sacrifice of life. Certainly he was not responsible for the 
Police Inspector’s death, though he welcomed an accident which 
corroborated his experiments. All that we ultimately learn 
about him is quite consistent with Miss Lindsay’s ominous impres- 
sions of him and his mysterious habits. This is as it should be. 

But the most striking thing of all about Wind’s End, which 
belongs to the Hound of the Baskervilles’ class of novel—the 
detective story streaked with suggestions of the supernatural— 
is that it is admirably written. The drawback of such stories 
usually is that they are so badly written as to be unreadable 
by anyone of any literary fastidiousness. Such persons will be 
grateful to Mr. Herbert Asquith for satisfying at once their liter- 
ary sense and that boyish relish of good bosh which they share 
with the rabble of readers. An extract from any page would 
show how well written it is. 

The descriptions of the countryside are excellent; some 
passages in this book are probably too good. It is doubtful 
if description in such stories should ever go far beyond Dr. 
Watson’s appreciation of nature. A glint of beauty, a hint 
of genuine seriousness, is too apt to disturb the trivial mood 
in which the reader revels in mystery. Here is a passage, 
— in itself, about the war which is certainly out of 
place : 

Those years were an island in Time. Tragedy presided, and 
Farce sat at her feet, seldom idle, but often welcome in her cap 
and bells to those walking in the shadow, where spring was the 
season of death. The great had become less than the smallest. 
The spirit of the regiments alone rose to the challenge, equal to 
the scene. 

That is a much too serious aside for a detective story. The 

fact is both the peculiar merits and the defects of Wind’s End 

are due to the same cause: Mr. Herbert Asquith is above 

this job. It is most refreshing to read a thriller which is well 

written, but the proper subject for him is atheme which demands 

more serious handling. While amusing us, the author is evidently 
ing of war, science and their indifference to human life. 


_ There are novels in which the companionship of the author 
Is the chief source of our interest and delight ; there are others 
m which the apparent absence of anyone at our elbow is 
essential to their impressiveness. Again, the interest of some 
fiction is that life is seen through a medium of literary, social 
and historical culture ; of other fiction, that such prismatic 
associations are never interposed between facts and the reader. 
Triple Fugue and Anissia are examples, respectively, of these 
two kinds of fiction. 

Anissia is the life of a Russian peasant told by herself and 
retouched by Tolstoy. The poignant force of it depends upon 
our being brought right up to bare facts which speak for them- 
selves. In almost every line of this brief book is an incident 
Which might be expanded into a moving short story. Nothing 
is expatiated upon ; statement follows statement; the cumu- 





lative effect is overwhelming, almost unbearably pathetic. 
Ruskin, I think, in Praeterita, describes the effect upon him 
as a child of hearing an elderly man telling in a stolid way how 
his son fell overboard and was drowned. He went on steadily 
from detail to detail; then suddenly cried, “ And they caught 
the cap from his head, but they could not save my boy.” It 
is many years since I read the passage, but that cry has lingered 
in my ears as an exclamation of natural human anguish, such 
as only artists succeed in putting into the mouths of fictitious 
characters. For an artist like Tolstoy, whose reverence for 
life was so great that it inevitably bred in him a distrust of 
literary art, only such words, the words of one utterly un-self- 
conscious, came at last to have true significance and beauty. 
All others were suspect; in all others his practised eye saw 
the dodge. Anissia’s story is made up of such words. To 
Tolstoy her story seemed better told than he could have told 
it himself; probably he was right in thinking that he could 
not have told it as well as she. He could hardly, whatever stern 
pains he took, have prevented inflections creeping into his 
voice, expressive of his admiration for her natural goodness, 
of his pity for her, of his indignation at the sufferings she 
endured ;_ the light of that terrible cold mercy of his would 
have played upon the callous men and stupid system, at 
whose hands and through which she suffered. Something 
precious in the story would have been then obscured. Sorrow 
which is beyond self-pity, the despair which is without resent- 
ment against man or God—touch such things, however gingerly, 
with conscious skill and they are apt to vanish. 

It is interesting to notice where his own touches came, and to 
observe that they inclined towards the very direction he mis- 
trusted. It was he who made Anissia conscious of the moment 
when her feelings towards her distasteful little husband changed 
to love. Anissia would neither have known, nor in retrospect 
have cared; but the great writer knows when it happened, and 
knowing we would like to know, he cannot resist telling us. 
And at the end, when her convict husband whom she followed 
to Siberia is dead, when she has struggled home again with one 
surviving child, and when she has married the village beadle, 
it was Tolstoy—a false note, a bad false note for such an artist! 
—who added the last words: “* But for me no one will ever be 
able to replace Danilo.” (So far it is right.) ‘* When Ithink of 
the days of suffering in Siberia my heart beats faster. I loved 
him.” Anissia is worth adding to even a small select library. 


Now let us turn to the specimen of a different kind of fiction; 
the kind in which prismatic associations play round every object, 
in which the author is an entertainer always at our elbow— 
literary fiction. There is no need to compare the two kinds to 
the detriment of either. The imagination has many mansions ; 
unless one reasons oneself silly—consistent, one appreciates 
naturally both Anatole France and Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, and, 
say, Max Beerbohm. I mention him because if you keep in 
mind for a moment or two Max Beerbohm’s work, both as a 
caricaturist and as a writer of short stories and essays, I shall 
be able to suggest quickly the merits and defects of Triple Fugue. 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell, too, is a born social historian ; a writer most 
sensitive to the social, literary, artistic atmosphere of those tiny 
epochs which succeed each other so quickly and comically, to their 
pathos, whimsicalities, audacities, absurdities ; and if he loves 
them, perhaps “ ’tis because they die” for upon contemporary 
flood-tides and fashions, like Max, he turns a more sardonic 
attention. The direction in which his imagination moves most 
easily and brings back its choicest bric-a-brac, is in unravelling 
the associations which date an object, a panorama, a character, 
and in the case of the latter place him or her exactly in the social 
scene. Show a little bone to Professor Owen and he could 
construct an extinct monster; show Mr. Osbert Sitwell an old 
chair, and a ghost just right from hat to boots, with tastes, ideas, 
prejudices in keeping, will come and sit in it. He speaks in one 
place of “the History of Taste, which is now waiting to be 
written.” It is perhaps too large, but certainly not too ironical a 
subject for him, and he could write some chapters as well as any 
man alive. He has the gift of fantastic vivid comparison, and 
of finding the neat unexpected word. 

You can play Little Jack Horner in his pages; and in the 
case of many of them this is the best thing to do: a voice is 
“like the silly, peaceful sound of cow-bells”; “Before each 
house a stretch of green, prim grass” (not “ trim,”’ you notice) ; 
“Each venerable image” (old women, on the sea front, in 
bath-chairs), “thus trundled, would be accompanied by a niece 
or a daughter, pale, flat-looking women with vague crucified 
expressions, like the female saints whose tortures are depicted 
by German Primitives”; “The fierce white wings of spray 
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that fluttered and flapped up over the stout stone walls below.” 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell has—there is no doubt about it—a fine- 
pointed, elegant pen; I have only had to turn a page or two 
to pocket these little plums. Triple Fugue contains six stories ; 
of these, Low Tide, in which sympathy predominates, is decidedly 
the best ; next, but a long way behind it, comes The Greeting. 
Triple Fugue, the satirical fantasia, which gives its name to the 
book, is a failure. Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s talent, like a coin, has 
two sides to it, a cruel and a sympathetic one. In this connec- 
tion, too, it is illuminating to recall the art of ‘“‘ Max,’ whose 
merciless observation finds expression through his pencil, while 
his pen is suave and indulgent to folly. Mr. Sitwell has tried to 
draw a gallery of “‘ Max” caricatures in print. There are some very 
clever strokes in these portraits, some amusing distortions, but 
the whole effect is painful and strained. The reader who knows 
the originals may be amused when he is not indignant, but 
** the lampoon ”’ is more wounding to the subject of it than “* the 
caricature,” and such a reader is likely to conclude that this 
method of amusing the general public is not only most uncertain, 
but “‘a damned shame.” The art of “Max” is exquisitely 
clarified; Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s requires filtering. His writing 
is like wine which might be a vintage of delicate flavour, but it 
has been shaken up, and it is full of bees’-wings and cloudy 
deposits. The kind of subjects which suit him best require a 
most delicate detachment, and that he has not yet attained. 
The filter, the filter ! DesmMonpD MacCartuy. 


MR. LAWRENCE'S CRITICISM 


Studies in Classic American Literature. 
Secker. 10s. 6d. 

These essays show Mr. Lawrence’s style at its worst. It is 
incoherent, it is repetitive, it is frequently puerile, it shouts, 
nudges, digs one in the ribs, at times it almost breathes in one’s 
face. These are distasteful habits, for which it is difficult to 
forgive Mr. Lawrence. From a vulgar mind vulgar manners 
are to be expected; but Mr. Lawrence’s mind, though it has 
many defects, is at bottom very far from vulgar. Where then is 
the necessity forthis kind of thing? ‘‘ Look out, Mister, for the 
Female Devotee. Whatever you do, don’t let her start tickling 
you. Mind your purity ’—and so on, passim. 

It is an unusual period in literature that produces in the way 
of literary criticism such a volume as this to keep company with, 
say, Mr. Strachey’s Books and Characters, or Mr. Eliot’s Sacred 
Wood. Here is no question of the normal divergence between 
academic tradition and current truth. Each of these writers 
expresses’a vital attitude to life shared by some or other of their 
more intelligent contemporaries. Yet what conceivable relation 
can exist between Mr. Strachey and the Female Devotee ? 
Where is the link between Mr. Eliot’s thirst for discipline, his 
insistence that literature, not life, nor religion, nor sociology, 
is the sole concern of the literary critic, and Mr. Lawrence’s 
vatic and foam-flecked pronouncements on democracy, on 
religion, on sex, on the soul of America and the destiny of man ? 
Yet it is possible that Mr. Lawrence’s disciples, remembering 
that Mr. Eliot is an American, and assessing his critical theories 
in the light of his creative practice, as exemplified in The Waste 
Land, may regret that he is not included among the American 
writers with whom Mr. Lawrence deals. It is even possible 
that Mr. Lawrence, in spite of his monstrous style and devas- 
tating vulgarity, might find something worth saying about Mr. 
Eliot’s brilliant and unhappy psychology. For Mr. Lawrence, 
even in these essays, which display the fine flower of his ability to 
irritate his readers, mingles a very considerable amount of truth 
with, indeed, a still larger proportion of prophetic frenzy. How- 
ever, we must take our truth where we can find it; and at the 
moment, apparently, we cannot have it both ways. 

It is customary to censure Mr. Lawrence for his arrogance 
and intellectual vanity, for his high-pitched insistence on the 
absolute value of whatever appears to him as truth. This, 
however, is the normal attitude of any person—whether he hap- 
pens to be a Blake, a Christ, a Shelley, a Joanna Southcote or 
the inmate of a lunatic asylum—who is persuaded that he 
perceives truths to which others are blind, and has no bearing on 
the degree of validity which his version of affairs as a matter of 
fact possesses. It is a conviction that in one form or another is 
the vital essence of any creative mind, thoughit becomes more evi- 
dent when it happens to be expressed directly from the pulpit, 
rather than through the implications of art. What is wrong with 
Mr. Lawrence, at anyrate when he speaks from the pulpit, is a far 
more serious matter. It is not that he has too much faith in 
himself, but that he has too little. Truth never yet wore 
clothes of such unimpugnable bad taste. 

A consciousness of one’s audience that is too acute, the too 


By D. H. LAWRENCE. 


continual presence in one’s imagination of a myriad minds ag 
real as one’s own, to which they will remain for ever foreign, 
has in literature diverse results. It is the normal characteristic 
of a highly civilised literature in which the social sense has 
developed the critical faculty to a degree that is incompatible 
with the production of highly creative art. And the form taken 
by such a literature, in which the creative principle is supplied by 
the critical faculty itself, exercised in satire and the comedy of 
manners, is natural and harmonious in its kind, as is the 
homogeneous growth of an uncritical and richly creative literature 
among a comparatively uncivilised society like the Elizabethan, 
where passion has reached the highest peak of consciousness that 
precedes self-consciousness and disintegration. In neither case 
is there room for vulgarity, for the unpleasant savour that 
arises from the unsuccessful attempt to mingle two separate 
stages of social development. The necessary conditions were 
supplied by the nineteenth century, when the social sense that 
held together our Restoration and eighteenth century culture 
was disrupted by the incursion into literature of democracy 
and popular education, bringing with them as the price of new 
blood and a correspondingly enhanced creative vitality, the 
vulgarity of which Mr. Lawrence’s book is the latest example, 
The writer of a book no longer wrote for an audience whose 
standards were his own, and with whom he might as easily 
converse, but for an audience with the majority of whom con- 
versation would have been an embarrassment or an impossibility. 
Not only were men of uncivilised habit of mind, like Carlyle 
or Dickens, although enabled to express their genius, driven 
to distort it by envy, spleen and sentimentality, by all the 
poison that a common social and literary tradition would have 
drawn off, but men of civilised instincts like Thackeray, over- 
whelmed by the consciousness that they were writing for an 
uncivilised audience, abandoned themselves luxuriously to the 
general debauch. 

Since then, however, the two threads have disentangled 
themselves, and our literature presents the parallel development 
we have grown accustomed to. Such writers as Mr. Strachey, 
Mr. Forster, or Mr. Huxley express for a numerous and sympa- 
thetic public the fastidious disillusionment of a silver age, 
while the creative force of generations too young in freedom 
for disillusionment stammers in the mouths of Mr. Lawrence 
or Mr. Joyce. It is Mr. Lawrence, in whom there is at least 
as much of the prophet as the artist, who stammers most pain- 
fully. A prophet who has not an entirely good conscience 
places himself and others in the most painful embarrassment ; 
and Mr. Lawrence is far too sensitive to the critical and self- 
conscious atmosphere that surrounds him to retain his innocence. 
Cowardice drives him into a perpetual attempt to have it both 
ways: “If there is one thing that annoys me more than a 
business man and his Business, it is an artist, a writer, painter, 
musician, and My Work. When an artist says My Work, 
the flesh goes tired on my bones.” What does Mr. Lawrence 
matter to any of us apart from his work? His style has the 
continual implication: ‘* Don’t let’s have any portentousness, 
for God’s sake. I’m just as much a man of the world as you, 
but, besides all that, there happen, as a matter of fact, to bea 
good many things I know and you don’t.” This attitude when 
adopted by a man of the world like Mr. Shaw as a means of per- 
suading us that he is anything but a man of the world and that 
his common sense has the cachet of inspiration, is a piece of 
amusing chicanery. With Mr. Lawrence, however, it is not & 
conscious technique but that involuntary mixture of apology 
and self-assertiveness which has disfigured a century of English 
literature, and which is the most distasteful effect of a hybrid 
tradition, in society or in letters. Nevertheless if we are doomed 
in the circumstances to a choice between sterility and vulgarity, 
Mr. Lawrence’s book can be recommended to those courageous 
enough to choose the latter. Even if we can swallow his 
manner, indeed, much of his matter is turgid, pretentious, 
platitudinous and confused ; but a residue is left of sufficient 
truth, passion and insight to make us regret that a writer of 
genius should condescend to the placatory contortions of an 
impostor. J. F. He 


ERASMUS 


Erasmus. By Proressor Hurzinca. Scribners. 7s. 6d. 


“ Christ,” said Erasmus, “ subjugated the world by discreet 
moderation.” At any rate Erasmus very nearly did. With 
the better part of valour and the scholar’s instinct for the 
Aristotelian mean, he combined a delicate irony, and to this 
rare quality, which completed his equipment as a man of letters, 
he added a fastidious idealism. He was a don with a sense of 
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humour, @ journalist with a conscience, a biblical humanist. 

Madame de Sevigné had not a more prolific pen nor a more 

feminine sensibility, Voltaire had not more restless energy nor 

a keener wit, and not Rousseau himself a clearer vision of human 

ibility. No wonder that Dr. Huizinga’s subtle and 
masterly portrait of the famous bastard of Rotterdam leads off 
a series of “ Great Hollanders ” especially designed to interest 
Americans in the race which is one of the main roots of their 
civilisation. 

But Dr. Huizinga is too good a historian and too fine a iudge 
of character to support, as so many have done, the thesis that 
circumstances alone deprived Erasmus of the claim to be the 
father of a new age. His sterility came, not from without, 
but from within ; he was cast for the part of the amiable uncle 
to the ferocious brood of Luther, Calvin and Loyola, because 
he lacked the full-blooded self-sufficiency of the conquering 
male, by which alone possession of the people is to be won 
and a new religion begotten upon them. Erasmus was a 
wooer of infinite accomplishments. His smooth, blond hair, 
his clear thin voice, those clean and delicate fingers, those 
sensitive nostrils, the fine curve of that gently-drooping mouth, 
the kindly yet malicious twinkle in those mild blue eyes, the 
tenuous lines of thought and purpose, with only just a hint 
of peevishness in their downward trend, which grew only a little 
deeper and more numerous as life left its mark on his face, all 
these ought to have combined to make him irresistible. Why 
was it, then, that the yearning nations of Europe threw them- 
selves away on the bull-necked vulgarian of Wittenberg, on 
Calvin with his long nose and lantern jaw and his cast iron 
doctrines, or on the limping fanatic who for all his massive and 
fiery purpose seems first cousin to his crazy patriot Don Quixote ? 
Erasmus, Dr. Huizinga tells us, ** had of marriage a truly social 
and hygienic conception.” But it was for Luther, Calvin and 
Ignatius, and not for him, that Europe enjoyed the agony of 
childbirth, to them and not to him that she owed the ecstasy 
of motherhood. 

The reason was that despite all his gifts and qualities, and, 
alone of the great men of his age, unlike the artists, the navi- 
gators, the scientists, the prophets and the statesmen, Erasmus 
was and remained an incomplete man, an uncle by nature. 
There was in him the dangerous caution, the unconscious self- 
deception of the recluse. He was the self-conscious, shrewd 
and voluble spectator of a world of passionate action ; he saw 
all that was to be seen of the game from the outside. But he 
never lost himself in its playing. Only so can we explain how 
one who saw so much understood so little, or again how he 
whom we can grow to know so well never really knew himself. 
Discretion and moderation might have kept Adam safe in 
Paradise, but ever since man got the knowledge of good and 
evil it has been arranged that he can only find his soul by losing 
it, only understand life by living it. There is a touch of the 
master hand in the way Dr. Huizinga brings out what one might 
call the eccentric quality in Erasmus’s nature; the quality which 
prevented him from becoming one, either with himself, or with 
his age. His dubious birth, his premature vows, his clandestine 
escape from monastic life, the inevitable starvation of a sensitive 
heart and a delicate brain at the most receptive period of life— 

these are in themselves enough to account for defects which 
were, after all, perhaps essential to the full development of 
great qualities. If Shelley had not gone to Eton and been sent 
down from Oxford, would he ever have been a great poet ? 
If Erasmus had not begun life as an Augustinian Canon would 
he ever have yearned so passionately to become at once another 
Saint Jerome and a Christian Cicero, or have learnt to sing the 
praise of Folly on such a poignant note of irony? And yet 
how different was the discreet moderation of his half escape 
into the free air of the Renaissance from the crash with which 
Luther started, like a shell from a howitzer, on the high trajectory 
which was to land him, a mass of explosive energy, in the very 
citadel of Rome itself. Luther left himself no alternative but 
to conspire with fate to remould Europe by his heart's desire. 
Erasmus was still free to make the best of both worlds, he walks 
out of one camp to wave a white flag at the other. And how 
white that flag is! How moderate and plausible the ambassador 
it covers, how skilful his scheme of reconciliation, with its deft 
Promises and that characteristic tone of sweet reasonableness 
80 pungently seasoned with persuasive humour! Why not 
laugh and be friends instead of scowling now, only to weep and 
to bleed later? Is there not much to be said for and much 
against both sides in the quarrel, and are not all reasonable 
men agreed that good talk over a quiet meal in a cool sunlit 
garden is better than all the heroics of the front line ? 
But the front line knows what it wants and is determined to 


get it. Its mind is made up. It is at one with itself. The 
ambassador alone is still open to conviction, alive to half shades, 
under his pellucid phrases masking a fundamental ambiguity. 
It is Luther whose battle cry is shouted in the crude idiom of 
the people, and Erasmus whose ideas are discreetly draped in 
elegant latinity. The language of polite diplomacy answers 
the half articulate cries of popular passion. And soon it becomes 
clear that it is not the combatants but the ambassador who 
is growing frightened, as, in spite of his appeals, the barrage 
whines on over his head and crashes before and behind him. 
His voice becomes shrill and his tone acrimonious. Stranded 
alone in No Man’s Land he gets the delusion that both sides 
are firing, not at each other, but at him, and when at last he 
leaves the field it is not as a martyr to peace, but as a peevish 
egoist in search of safety. His last big work, the Ecclesiastes, 
published at Basle at the very time when Calvin was seeing 
his Institutions through the press in the same city, and dedicated 
to Bishop Fisher, who died for his faith before it appeared, 
was inspired by the hope that “ as a result of correct, intellectual, 
and tasteful instruction in a suitable manner of preaching” 
artisans would work better and merchants cheat no more. 
Such is the fate in dangerous ages of men who live among 
words. 

For it is as a philologist in the fullest sense that Erasmus’s 
work was done. The broad curiosity which makes the historian, 
the brooding search for explanations which makes the phil- 
osopher, were alike alien to his quick and sensitive mind. It 
is a real index to his character that he was happiest when “* amid 
the noise of the press-room in Basle or in Venice” he sat and 
wrote, usually from memory and with incredible speed, giving 
himself “ not even time to scratch his ears.” The printing 
press gave him his public, and in return became the mistress 
to whom his chaste soul gave itself. Between them they did 
all that could be done by words. First, they painted before 
the eyes of cultured Europe a picture of the reasonable life, 
passionless but humorous, scholarly but tolerant, benignant, 
pious, cleanly and polite. Secondly, they gave to the world 
new texts and commentaries both of the classics and of the Bible, 
monuments of breathless energy and rather hurried erudition. 
The first achievement was to be the end, the second the means, 
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of the deliverance of Europe from the barbarism of the Middle 
Ages, from the tyranny of an ignorant and a deluded past. 
Was it the philologist’s fault that his new texts set men’s hearts 
on fire, sapping their sense of authority or fanning their smoulder- 
ing hatreds ; that his new wine made them drunk and quarrel- 
some instead of sociable and friendly, and that all too soon 
his beloved mistress became herself the handmaid of the ran- 
corous theologians who stood for all that he hated? At any 
rate, if his fault it was, he would never have admitted it, for to 
do so would have contradicted all that he had always said and 
nearly always thought about himself; to admit that his love 
of liberty was half a fear of committing himself, that his friend- 
ships owed half their meaning to the egoist’s dependence on 
other people’s opinion, and that his vision of a better world had 
its foundations in ignorance of mankind and in the fear of life. 
The humanist’s Bible was to raise more questions than it settled, 
the new Catholicism to bring not peace but the sword. His 
transparent honesty was not enough to save its author from the 
journalist’s superficiality ; not all his humour could prevent 
his being after all only a prince of dons. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


More Obiter Dicta. By AvuGusTINE BrrRELL. 
7s. 6d. 

It is difficult to realise that it is forty years since the publica- 
tion of Obiter Dicta, the little book with some charming dedicatory 
poems, some attractive essays by a young lawyer, Augustine 
Birrell, and an essay on Falstaff by the late George Radford. 
So far as we remember it did not occur to anyone then, nor 
has it since, to ask what the author of that book meant by his 
title. In law, obiter dictum is an opinion dropped as an aside 
in some weighty and considered judgment. In criticism or 
history, obiter dictum has a similar meaning: does Macaulay, 
in trouncing some Tory for libidinous living, treachery, sneakish- 
ness and hypocrisy, end his condemnation with “* Any way the 
men ate jelly with a fork, and I despise all such affected eaters ”’ 
—it is obiter dictum; or if Dr. Saintsbury, after pulverising 
some minor poet of the period, adds: “ It is credibly reported 
that the finicking ass refused tea from a bowl just used by 
Dr. Johnson; he was a scurvy rhymester, I warrant ”—it is 
obiter dictum. Such, at least, was the ordinary significance of 
the term up to the year 1884—but now? It is obvious that 
Mr. Birrell’s obiter dicta are not subsidiary to any vast and 
magistral work of his own, unless indeed he has ready for posthu- 
mous publication, some huge tome on the Intrusion of the 
Romantic and Ironic Spirit into Epic poetry. Nor can it 
be imagined that his obiter dicta are subsidiary to someone else’s 
magnum opus; no one would risk providing a solemn and 
serious background for Mr. Birrell’s criticism. It would be 
as foolish and as rash as to undertake the accompaniment of 
a kitten’s purrs, those entrancing purrs, interrupted as Mr. 
Birrell’s always are, by swift darts or even occasional scratches. 
No, the title of his first book, here re-adopted for his latest, 
is a sign of Mr. Birrell’s strength and weakness. He excels in 
asides, in occasional flashes, in deft strokes; but he is also apt 
to think that these flashes of happy opinion are as valuable as 
weighty and considered judgments. His jests are often full 
of sound sense ; but, also, he can mistake wit for wisdom. It is 
as though, for him, little in life were worth more than a passing 
attention—he will give a keen eye, and a shrewd criticism, and 
his moments frequently have more in them than other critics’ 
tomes of prolonged considerations. He was one of the first 
of our men of letters to react against the rather excessive gravity 
of Victorian criticism, and as his reaction was perfectly natural, 
the result neither of affectation nor of principle, its results 
have far more value than the flaunted flippancies of the young 


Heinemann. 


men who vehemently thank God that they are not as that’ 


Victorian. 
The essays in this volume cover a wide range of time and 


subject. Newman—a personality which has always fascinated’ 


Mr. Birrell—Byron, Nollekens, Chateaubriand, Francis Place, 
Fielding, Susan Ferrier, Law Reform, Reading—on all of these 
Mr. Birrell has something new, and something exciting to 
say in papers which were written between 1890 and 1922. 
“* Exciting ’? may seem too strong a word, yet surely it is exactly 
the right epithet for Mr. Birrell’s peculiar quality. He often 
elicits agreement, often admiration ; but most often his opinions 
rouse in the reader a fresh train of thought, excite in him a 
desire to examine the subject again in the light of some 
unexpected yet appropriate felicity. It would be easy to quote 
a score of examples of this quality. Here are a few: 

The only fault I can find with Sir Leslie Stephen as a critic is 





—— 


that he is so frightened of talking nonsense that he never reaches 
the altitudes where “‘ the springs of knowledge are.” 

It is sometimes difficult to resist the disagreeable conviction 
taking possession of you that both Chateaubriand’s religion ang 
loyalty arose from the sense of his own weakness rather than 
from personal love and devotion. Had he felt himself stro 
enough to stand alone he might have given both his God ang 
his king the slip. 


Our ancestors decided to denounce the traffic (in spirits), to 
. heap indignities upon it, but to keep it alive for the purposes of 
revenue. And what a revenue has been extracted from it! How 
often have we not drunk ourselves out of our difficulties | 
Or this on the letters of the Grenvilles : 

The correspondence is full of marriages, divorces, match-makings 
in high life, and of scandalous, unkind, and acidulated observations 
upon half of the old peerage. The new peers may find these 
parts amusing. 

The pleasant gibe in that last sentence is typical of Mr. Birrell, 
He is never surprised or impressed by anything but genius 
and goodness. He is not blasé in the Oxonian manner, not 
refusing interest to men and things, but always prepared to 
find old follies and foibles as entertaining as new ones, and a 
fashion still a fashion though the rest of us consider it ridiculous 
and outmoded. The essays which show him at his most serious 
are those on Newman, on Law Reform, on the Historical Sense, 
and an excellent short attack on an old Edinburgh Review 
article on the Church of England. Writing as he does from 
the outside—*‘ in my father’s library Calamy reigned supreme” 
—he has produced some of the best occasional criticisms of 
modern religious controversies. A longer quotation will give a 
good instance of Mr. Birrell’s deft and ironical turn for 
controversy : 

This Edinburgh Reviewer cannot away with dogma. It worries 
him and makes him uncomfortable after the same fashion as 
Mr. Robert Lowe was made uncomfortable by the sermons of 
Dr. Pusey. He feels somewhere in the neighbourhood of his 
midriff that he is a Church-of-England man ; not so much because 
he believes that our Lord was born of a virgin, as the Creeds con- 
fidently recite, as because of his honest hatred of Papists and 
Dissenters and the Religion of Humanity. Hence his dislike of 
dogma and consequent abomination of Newman, who, poor, unhappy 
boy, started life with the false notion that it was a matter of 
terrible importance to believe aright—whereas, says the reviewer, 
it is really a matter of quite secondary importance as compared 
with sticking by the dear old Church of England. . . . It is the 
external church, the bricks and mortar, the ivy-mantled tower, 
nestling in the valley hard by the “‘ Blue Boar,” the chiming of 
the bells on a Sunday morning as they fall on the ears of men 
walking in an opposite direction, that appeal to these stalwart 
sons of the Establishment. 

That was written thirty-four years ago ; but it hits as shrewdly 
as it did then at the comfortable souls who refuse to think 
for themselves and violently urge that an excess of belief in 
others should be sternly discouraged, men for whom religion 
is at once a digestive and a comforter, men who have neither 
the honesty nor the energy to profess scepticism nor the 
imaginative courage to make an adventure of their own. Old 
as some of the essays are, and slight as are others, it is sur- 
prising how little they date, and how rare it is to find a page 
which does not provoke thought or provide entertainment. 
In a characteristically ingenious preface, a preface full of 
kindly blandness, Mr. Birrell admits that he has collected 
these papers for the pleasure of one reader, himself. He is, 
as he says, “nothing if not critical” and should need no 
assurance that what pleases him will please thousands of 
readers. It is to be hoped he will keep sufficient confidence 
in his own judgment to go again through his files and give 
us another volume. R. E. BR. 


STABILISATION IN AUSTRIA 


The Austrian Crown: Its Depreciation and Stabilisation. By 
J. VAN WALRE DE Borpes. King. 15s. 

M. de Bordes is an able young Dutchman whose duties as 4 
member of the Economic and Financial Section of the League 
Secretariat have brought him into direct touch with Austras 
financial problems. He gives in this book a clear and authorita- 
tive account of the collapse and recovery of the Austrian crown. 
It is illustrated with ample statistical material and diagrams, 
and contains a useful bibliography and index. To students of 
index numbers, foreign exchange and monetary problems 
whole work is of exceptional interest and value. 
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which shows on the one hand the 
damage done to health and wealth 
by smoke and, on the other, the 
great benefits to the community which 
accrue from the use of gas—the Spirit 
of Coal—instead of the crude mineral 
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More Obiter Dicta 


By .4ugustine Birrell, 2nd IMPRESSION. 7/6net. “He 
writes about men and books under the perennial sunlight 
of a well-stored mind, and a shrewd but indulgent 
temperament.” —Arthur Waugh (Daily TelegrapA). 


Murder and its Motives 


By F. Tennyson Fesse. 8/6 net. “A most original, arresting 
and interesting book,”—Mrs, Belloc Lowndes (in T.P.’s 
& Cassell’s Weekly). 


The Women in Shakespeare’s Plays 


By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 153. net. ‘“‘ Refreshingly un- 
academic, and containing much original and well-sup- 
ported criticism.” —Glasgow Herald. 


Seamen All 


By E. Keble Chatterton. With reproductions from engrav- 
ings of old ships, etc. 10/6 net. True tales of 
adventure in every sea over the face of the world, from 
the old days of sailing ships down to the present time. 
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By Maurice Baring. 2nd IMPRESSION. 15/- net. “ By 
far the best story he has ever written.”—Desmond 
MacCarthy (New Ssatesman). 


Ordeal 


By Dale Collins. 3rd impression. 7/6 net. “A genuine 
piece of fiction—further, a very powerful and enthralling 
piece of fiction.” —London Mercury. 


“Mr. Rowl” 


By D. K. Broster, author of “The Yellow Poppy.” 7/6 net. 
“A romance as delicately finished asa piece of Dresden 
China.” — Westminster Gazette. 


Wandering Stars 


By C/emence Dane. 2nd impression. 6/- net. “ Beautiful, 
with the beauty she has given us before, for instance, in 
Legend.” —Time and Tide. 


Lifting Mist 
By Austin Harrison, 2nd iMpRESSION. 7/6 net. “I hope all 
school masters will read it.” —S. P. B. Mais (Daily Graphic). 


So Big 


By Edna Ferber, 2ndimpression, 7/6 net. “An admirable 
novel, with more ‘uplift’ in it than a hundred rose- 
coloured romances.” — Odserver, 


Shortly 


Variations on the Theme of Music 
By W.J. Turner. 8/6 net. A book of original and pro- 


vocative criticism by the leader of the younger school of 
English musical critics. 


Stephen Crane 


A Study in American Letters. By Thomas Beer, and with 
a long introduction by Joseph (Conrad. 10/6 net, 
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A hundred years hence the book will have become, perhaps, 
a rare source book, illustrating the incredible currency confusion 
of recent years. But at the present time, when many people 
are interested in finance and currency who are not professionally 
concerned with them, the book deserves to have a wider circle 
of readers. It is divided into three parts—Historical, Statistical 
and Theoretical, and the general reader is wisely recommended 
by the author to skip three chapters of the statistical part. 
What remains tells a dramatic story of the ruin of a nation 
followed by a swift and almost miraculous recovery through 
the intervention of the League of Nations and the mobilisation 
of international finance. 

The Austrian krone, which two years ago was accounted 
utterly worthless, is now as stable as gold and is known in 
Central Europe as “‘the Alpine dollar”; and yet it is worth, 
in purchasing power, neither more nor less than it was two years 
ago. It was accounted worthless then because it was tumbling 
headlong ; to-day it is as precious as gold precisely because it is 
stable. This simple truth—that the remedy for depreciation 
is stabilisation and not deflation—constitutes a new discovery 
in monetary science. As the author points out, Austria has 
been the first European country to stabilise her currency since 
the War. The krone has for nearly two years had a fixed gold 
value, while the pound, the franc and the lira have been fluctuat- 
ing in a desperate struggle to recover their pre-War gold value. 
Just as Austria led the way on the path to ruin, so she is the 
first on the road to reconstruction. Soviet Russia has been 
second in the race; if the Dawes Report goes well, Germany 
may well prove to be the third. And if national pride has its 
way, France may quite probably be the last to follow the example 
of Austria and abandon the quixotic attempt to restore her 
pre-War gold parity. 

The theoretical part of the book, which tests the validity of 
recent monetary theories in the light of Austrian experience, is 
particularly interesting. It is rarely possible for an economist 
to have an intimate first-hand knowledge of the events he 
describes, and it is equally rare for men of affairs to possess the 
economic training required to interpret their first-hand experience. 
M. de Bordes has had the unique opportunity of being present 
in an economic laboratory, watching the testing of an hypothesis 
and the results of a scientific experiment. And, as might be 
expected, accepted ideas have been shown to be incomplete 
guides, and facts have emerged which none could have foretold. 
The most astonishing paradox in the recovery of Austria has 
been the huge increase in the volume of currency which has 
taken place during the period of stabilisation. Between August 
1922, when depreciation had reached its worst point, and 
December 1923, when confidence had been completely restored 
and the krone was as stable as the dollar, the circulation actually 
increased from 1,148 milliards to 7,126 milliards. So much 
for the theory that the first condition of recovery was to stop 
the printing press! 

The explanation is simple. When depreciation is proceeding 
rapidly, everyone endeavours to get rid of money as quickly 
as possible: the demand falls off even more quickly than the 
supply increases. The result is that the total value of the 
currency diminishes to an absurdly small amount. But once 
confidence is restored, as it was in Austria by the hope of a 
foreign loan, demand increases by leaps and bounds; and if 
the purchasing power or exchange value of the currency is to 
be kept steady, a huge increase in the volume of currency 
becomes necessary and desirable in order to prevent a disastrous 
deflationary crisis. Moreover such an increase has been shown 
to be perfectly safe, so long as the new notes are only issued in 
exchange for real value in the shape of foreign notes and balances, 
which can at any time be used to redeem any redundant currency 
and check any renewed tendency towards depreciation. The 
remedy for inflation is thus not to stop the printing press 
(which can only lead to ruinous deflation) but to stop using the 
printing press for covering a Budget deficit. Austria’s recovery 
was due not merely to her foreign loan (she had had plenty of 
loans in the past which had done her no good) but to the fact 
that, with the guidance of the League’s officials, her loan was 
wisely used—so successfully, indeed, that the whole of the loan 
has not yet been and may never be needed. 

Our one regret is that the author has not been able to carry 
his analysis still further. In particular we miss an adequate 
account of interest rates and the discount policy of the Central 
Bank. Within the limits laid down, M. de Bordes’ book is 
a fine achievement. Well written and carefully documented, 


it is an eloquent testimony to the most successful achievement 
of the League of Nations and to the high standard of ability 
in the Financial section of its Secretariat. 





DESSERT 


Fritto Misto. By E. S. P. Haynes. Cayme Press. 7s, 64, 


Dessert would have been a better title: when after your 
appetite has been presumably satisfied, a dish of nuts, grapes, 
raisins—perhaps an orange, a banana or two, has been put 
upon the table, with black coffee, cognac, talk, a cigarette, the 
moment is often the pleasantest of the whole meal. 

Mr. Haynes is a companionable easy writer; with him we cap 
stretch our legs and have our talk out. He has views, strong 
views, which he firmly and clearly enunciates, but with a kind of 
a sensible indolence, which softens the asperity of the challenge, 
We are reminded in reading him how many opinions which cannot 
be reconciled can yet come to terms—in amiable people. And 
then he is a lavish admirer of others. If his readers were asked 
to mention the dominant strains in these discourses, they 
would choose first; a love of liberty and of friendship, 
What Mr. Utterson, another solicitor, whose name is widely 
known, quaintly said of himself Mr. Haynes might also say; 
“I incline to Cain’s heresy, I let my brother go to the devi 
in his own way.” So, too, in the case of the essayist, “ some. 
thing eminently human beckons from his eye.” His enemies 
are not those who differ from him, but those who insist op 
controlling the lives of others, nominally for their own good. 
Of all human qualities the one he detests and distrusts most is 
the lust for governing. As regards friendship, there is no one 
who writes a better commemorative notice of those he has 
personally known. The essay, A Balliol Gaudy, is an example of 
this difficult art, in which to apologise for feeling is treason, 
and to try to compel the world to accept a verdict which rests 
upon intimacy, folly. Everything in such essays depends upon 
tone. He begins: “ In these days—even more than in pre-War 
days—there is something a little funereal about a Gaudy, 
We feel not only the absence of the dead, but sometimes, also, 
a slight moribundity in those who are present, and wonder if 
the same impression is produced by ourselves.”’ He arrives 
himself earlier than most of the guests and wanders round the 
deserted Quad : 

He remembers his beloved tutor, William Henry Forbes, in his 
greenish black tail coat and bright ochre trousers. Under a vener- 
able cloth cap one saw a pair of blue pince-nez perched on the 
brick-red and hard-bit features of an authentic Don Quixote. 
His enthusiasm for Frederick the Great and Prussian discipline 
was only matched by his ardent Radicalism in regard to the religious 
and political problems of Great Britain. His hatred of the Gallic 
spirit was well balanced by his adoration of Aristophanes. His 
worship of Carlyle’s political misanthropy contrasted oddly with 
his pelican-like generosity to poor persons better dressed than 
himself. . . . 

Though the shade of William Henry Forbes may be unknown 
to us, we begin to be interested. Then his thoughts turn to 
his contemporaries : 

I saw again Bron Herbert and Raymond Asquith. I imagine 
that even those who merely saw without knowing either of them 
can scarcely fail to recollect in both a certain grace and nobility 
of carriage and appearance which was quite in harmony with the 
eighteenth century remains of Balliol and almost atoned for the 
atrocity of the front Quad. I tried to forget them and the War, 
and by easy transition began to wonder if I should see Aubrey 
Herbert, who had at least survived the War. I was at the moment 
passing the staircase whence an ancient scout had one morning iD 
1898 ejaculated: “If the ’onourable ’Erbert thinks 'e is going 
to make this staircase is play-’ouse ’e’ll find "imself mistook.” 
But it was the scout who was mistaken, for the play-house atmo- 
sphere continued long afterwards. . . . and then, most welcome 
of all figures, Aubrey Herbert appeared in the flesh—a little battered 
in appearance by the War and equipped with a sort of Neronian 
monocle owing to failing sight—but just the same as of old in his 
gallant acceptance of his eye trouble and the inimitable charm of 
manner. In the evening he and John Gordon Jameson made two 
of the best speeches that ever a Balliol Gaudy has ever been priv 
leged to hear, and we little thought that most of us would never 
hear his voice again. Yet now he has suddenly gone and left the 
House of Commons and Balliol and the County of Somerset incom- 
parably poorer, for his mere presence among men was @ tonic 
which brought out the best that anyone had to give. . . - Sitting 
after dinner under a copper-beech in that June night. I found 
myself involuntarily murmuring the quaint old words of Bosewell : 
“I have the happiness of being able to contemplate with supreme 
delight these distinguished spirits by which God is sometimes 
pleased to honour humanity.” I hasten to add that this sentence 
has come to my lips in other places besides Balliol. = 
These last few lines explain what is most characteristic ™ 

Mr. Haynes’ descriptions of men and their books : he — 
plates them with “supreme delight’ when he admires, and wha 
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CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Worker 
By 
MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, 
D.8c., Pb.D 


Fellow of University College, London, 


CONTENTS. 
Author's Preface. 
Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
troduetory Notes by Sir James Bart, M.D., Dr. C. Rollestom, Dr Jane 
- Hawthorne, and % Shecoeen™ J 
» The Problem To-day. 


x Satisfact Contraceptives. 
III. Indications for Con if 
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Ste Jone cages 
“ Much the evidence contained in the book is quite unobtainable 
elsewhere.” 
The Woman's Leader says: 
“ Will meet a demand of which many people are at present fully con- 
The Nation says: 
“Ofa order of merit. . . . Will meet with opposition enly from 
those who desire to suppress the facts.” 
Sir Wrtiam BAYLiss says : 
“It cannot fall to be of real service.” 
Dr, ROLLESTON says: 
“I predict a great success for the work, and I wish to record my thanks 
to the author for ber pioneer work im preventive medicine.” 


This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
both helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and note- 


4 Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 
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An Edinburgh Doctor writes:—*“I1 have worn your Linen 
Mesh constantly during the past 17 years, including the war 
(France and Gallipoli), and have found it most comfortable and 
able to withstand the most ferocious laundry. Your recent supplies 


I consider better than ever.” 
LINEN MESH UNDERWEAR 
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ALL PURE LINEN. 55% PURE LINEN. 
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guaranteed not to shrink. 
Patterns and full particulars free from 
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he despises can be almost covered by only two words—busy- 
body and hypocrite. The reader will find among these essays 
reviews of books by men who hold views different from his own— 
Belloc, Maurice Baring, Chesterton, Lord Birkenhead ; they are 
invariably fair and sensible, and they all have the pleasant 
easiness of confidential talk. Mr. Haynes loves to express his 
admiration, but he is also shrewd. In the short talk about 
Mrs. Asquith’s autobiography or Mr. Santayana’s Soliloquies 
on England, the reader will find that the essential thing has been 
said about each, and the same is true of such general essays as 
those on French psychology or biography. The praise he gives 
to MacFarlane’s Reminiscences of a Literary Life is due to 
his own essays—they “preserve realities.” 


THE STORY OF AN UNUSUAL CAREER 


The Chinese Confessions of Charles Welsh Mason. Richards. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. C. W. Mason, the author of this remarkable autobio- 
graphy, was born sixty years ago at a Buckinghamshire vicarage. 
At school he was a solitary, preoccupied with dreams of his 
own future. After leaving school he spent two years in pre- 
paring for the Indian Civil Service. He failed at the exami- 
nations and took up tutoring in Bayswater. His life there is 
described in one of his “‘ testimonials” as that of “a diligent 
student, a gentleman of excellent moral convictions and irre- 
proachable conduct.” A few pages later we find him lying on 
his back in a canoe on the Yangtze-Kiang, drifting downstream 
through the oppressive Oriental summer night, his mind busy 
with the details of a conspiracy which was to put his person 
in a state of war with the Manchu Government, alienate him 
for ever from his fellows in the Customs, and send him, a bitter 
ex-convict, wandering over the earth for forty years in a struggle 
for bread, vengeance and reinstatement. 

The events of Mr. Mason’s career are sufficiently unusual to 
justify his publisher’s prefatory guarantee of their authenticity, 
though, to be sure, the truth of his narrative is attested as 
certainly by his method of disclosing it. A young Civil Servant 
in China, discontented with the career of conventional progress 
to which he is expected to devote himself—an unsociable, 
brooding man nourishing his loneliness on fantastic and hidden 
ambitions—gets wind of a small rebellion concocting in his 
district against the local government. Acting less in obedience 
to his own instincts than to the Napoleonic precedent (in his 
boyhood he had made “ an anxious study of the lives of great 
men”) he determines to seize his opportunity and ensure the 
success and his control of the rising by smuggling in a supply of 
firearms. The greater part of Mr. Mason’s book is taken up 
with a description of the smuggling, a preliminary escapade 
which terminated the whole adventure. He was arrested in 
Shanghai harbour before landing with his cargo, charged with 
carrying explosives and plotting against a Friendly Power, 
and after a long trial, sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 

The immediacy of Mr. Mason’s failure as a man of action 
points to the probability that the main interest of his narrative 
will lie, not in his deeds, but in his manner of rendering them 
in retrospect. His attitude to himself is characteristic of our 
age—more complex, more contradictory, less confident than 
that of Rousseau, whose straightforward boast at the beginning 
of his Confessions our modern psychologists might quote as a 
supreme example of Philistinism : 

I have entered on a performance that is without example, 
whose accomplishment will have no imitator. I mean to 
present my fellow mortals with a man in all the integrity of 
nature; and this man shall be myself. . . . Whenever the 
last trumpet shall sound, I will present myself before the 
sovereign Judge with this book in my hand, and loudly 
proclaim, “‘ Thus have I acted; these were my thoughts ; 
such was I.” 


But Rousseau’s self-confidence, unjustified though we know it 
to be, was the prerequisite of his autobiographical greatness ; 
it is the sieve through which his personality flows for our minute 
and unflustered examination. Mr. Mason’s mind is so governed 
by the uneasy introspective honesty of our times that he cannot 
properly fix it for presentation. We view this exciting adventure 
through a series of distorted lenses, which intrigue our active 
eyes but leave no synthetic image for the imagination to mem- 
orise. His comments on his youth switch sensitively from 
naivety to cynicism, from fatalism to defiance, from sympathy 
to anger, and back again; it is as if an episode from the life of 
a Trelawny were being taken over and recounted, in the first 
person, by the pen of a Barbellion. Mr. Mason implies that this, 


a record of the first act in the drama of his career, is only one 
of many such volumes that he can give us. If, in the meantime, 
he should come to a more clear-sighted conviction of the persongj 
significance of his past, he may well produce a work of finer 
originality and guarantee for himself a valuable literary future, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The New Vision in the German Arts. By H. S. Scuerraver. Benn, 
12s. 6d. 

Here at last is a brief and simply written account of the various 
forces at present affecting Teutonic Art. Since the foundation of 
the German Republic, political and economic events have been g 
absorbing that the intellectual revolution with its frenzied attempts 
to find new artistic forms for a new civilisation has passed almost 
unnoticed. Such accounts as have come to us have mostly been 
over-loaded with involved arguments as to the inner meaning of 
éxpressionalism. Mr. Scheffauer alone seems able to give a straight. 
forward definition of this strange force that is at the moment 
affecting every branch of German Art. His theory is to regard it 
as a logical outcome of present day conditions. Like the rest of 
their countrymen German writers and artists are tired of the world 
they see around them. They refuse to paint the portrait of the 
thing they hate, attempting instead to convey emotion from man 
to man direct without the ordinary intermediary agency. It is an 
attempt as far as possible to do away with the outer world and 
deliver naked impulse without intermediaries. Until this explanation 
is understood, the vivifying of space in a film, or a drawing by 
Kokosehka, in which a handsome woman becomes a blear-eyed hag, 
May appear mere neurotic craving for something different. 

Very wisely Mr. Scheffauer sticks chiefly to facts, and leaves his 
readers to judge for themselves of the value of the various develop- 
ments he describes. It is too soon as yet to tell on which form of Art 
this new impulse will leave its greatest impression. Judging, how- 
ever, from achievement, the dramatic and architectural Arts seem 
to have outstripped literature or painting. Although Germany is 
probably the one land where poetry predominates in publishers’ lists, 
the most important experiment in versification, the ‘ Absolute 
Poem,” is a disappointing and anemic imitation of music, attempting 
as it does to be a sympathy of sounds without thought for the meaning. 
The architects, on the other hand, have worked out a whole philosophy 
of their own. Their poverty has been their salvation. For while 
in other countries the building of country houses or municipal 
offices is still regarded as a professional plum, in Germany men like 
Bruno Taunt have realised that in an industrial age factories or 
commercial buildings give them the best opportunity. They make 
no attempt to follow the conventional tradition of such buildings, but 
in their “ spiritualisation ” of environment will give you an optical 
instrument factory with turrets and domes, or an aerodrome with 
slanting walls. The book is really intended for the American public. 
Certain passages in which Mr. Scheffauer exhorts his countrymen to 
follow Germany’s lead may have too much of the American “ uplift” 
ring about them for English taste. But for the rest of the book 
we have nothing but praise. 


Days that are Gone. By Colonel B. pe Sates La Terniiee. 
Hutchinson. 24s, 

Colonel La Terriére’s name is unknown to the present generation; 
the world has passed him by and left him protesting against the spread 
of education and the tendency not to regard people such as himself 
as the great ones of the earth. His remedy forthis deplorable state of 
affairs is a plague to kill off the excessive numbers of the working 
classes. As showing how much better the world used to be, he gives 
an account of the life of young bloods of forty or fifty years ago, 
when, as he carefully makes clear, he and his friends were gentlemen 
who had no intention of working, and were concerned only with 
horses, wine and women. Nowadays, he laments, “it seems as if 
the very name of lady or gentleman will soon convey nothing.” 
He joined the 18th Hussars and saw something of the first Egyptiaa 
War and the Nile Expedition, and shared with Kitchener a house 
on the edge of the desert. Kitchener was a queer fellow ; he had 
probably at that time never owned a top-hat and would not have 
been able to find his way along Piccadilly, and, instead of spending 
his time exchanging reminiscences of Cremorne Gardens and the 
night life of London, he worked away at Arabic! His subsequent 
reputation could have only been due, one gathers, to self-advertise- 
ment and to ambition, both of course equally bad form, but only 
what one might expect from such an outsider! The author left the 
Army early, became a Militia Colonel and an officer of the Yeomen of 
the Guard, and in the latter capacity is able to give some remini 
of Court life. 


Social Insurance Unified. By Joserpu L.Conen. King. 5s. 

Mr. Joseph Cohen has added another to the library of books he has 
written on his chosen subject of Social Insurance. This time he deals 
with the widely discussed question of unifying under a single scheme 
all the various actual or contemplated forms of social provision against 
the hazards of life in a modern industrial community. He % * 
keen advocate of unification, opposing both plans, such as “ insuranee 
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by industry,”’ which are inconsistent with a unified scheme, and the 
division of all forms of insurance between two great complementary 
schemes recently proposed by Sir William Burridge. Mr. Cohen’s 
book is a sustained argument, plentifully illustrated with facts and 
instances drawn both from this and from other countries. He has a 
somewhat sweeping way of dismissing opposition, and does not in our 
view fully face the difficulties of his position. We agree with him that 
a unified scheme must be under direct State administration: there is, 
indeed, really no alternative. But when he proposes that employers 
and employed should have an important status through Advisory 
Committees over the whole field of insurance, he is surely bringing in 
the employer where he has no business, to supervise the administration 
of benefits which do not necessarily concern employed persons, and 
have no relation to industry. The case against unification is precisely 
that the different forms of insurance call for different methods of 
administration. 

Mr. Cohen does not regard as immediately practicable a universal 
and unified scheme under State administration. As an immediate 
step, he proposes to unify on a compulsory basis all that can be unified, 
and to start voluntary and competitive State schemes in those parts 
of the field of insurance in which insurance companies and voluntary 
bodies have still to be left in partial possession. He evidently 
believes that the State schemes will oust the others because they will 
show superior service and lower costs of administration. Certainly 
on the latter point actual experience is with him. State costs have 
been much lower than those of either companies or voluntary bodies. 

Mr. Cohen does not write well, and his books always make rather 
tedious reading. But this one is well worth the trouble. It is a 
valuable and suggestive discussion of one of the most vexed questions 
of current social politics. 


My Nestorian Adventure in China. By Frits Hotm. Hutchinson. 
18s 


At Sian-fu, in the distant province of Shensi, is a stone nine feet 
high and weighing two tons, on which is carved in Chinese a eulogy 
of Christianity, an account of its introduction into China by Nestorian 
missionaries from Syria (apparently about a century before the erection 
of the monument, which is dated a.p. 781), and a statement of the 
benefits conferred by the authorities upon the Nestorian establish- 
ments. In this inscription Christianity becomes polite and rarified : 
“This ever True and Unchanging Way is mysterious, and is almost 
impossible to name. But its meritorious operations are so brilliantly 
manifested that we make an effort and call it by the name of the 
Luminous Religion.” Dr. Holm, unable to rescue the monument 
itself from neglect, contrived to do the next best thing; in spite of 
local hostility and suspicion he got an exact replica made and, in the 
face of incredible difficulties, transported it to Shanghai. Thence he 
took it to Boston. After some years in the Metropolitan Museum at 
New York the replica has been moved to the Lateran. A remark- 
able achievement, which the author tells us cost him not only all his 
funds but much misrepresentation and ingratitude, to say nothing of 
the heat, dirt, dust and fleas which remain in the mind as the main 
features of his quest. It was to Sian-fu that the Empress Tsz-Hsi 
retired during the Boxer troubles; Dr. Holm slept in the pavilion 
prepared for the court and gives some interesting photographs. 


THE CITY 


USINESS has been quiet, but the City has been much 
relieved by the news that the Brazilian revolution has 
been quelled. There is very little happening in the 

markets themselves. The results of some new issues are, 
however, interesting. Underwriters of the Hastings 4} per cent. 
Loan, which was issued at 95}, have been left with 74 per cent., 
and as the total issue was only half-a-million, it is evident 
that the investing public is not in a mood just now to provide 
capital to municipalities at below 4} per cent. The stock can 
now be picked up at about 95 or slightly less. On the other 
hand, the issue of 10,000 £10 ordinary shares of the Witan 
Investment Company at £11 each was immediately over- 
subscribed. This is an ordinary investment trust company 
which, prior to this public offering of shares, was unknown to 
both the public and the Stock Exchange. It is surprising that 
this should be the case with a company registered so far back 
as February, 1909, the capital of which according to the prospectus 
advertised during the week was £2,100,000, with a revenue last 
year of £153,000. ‘The whole of the capital has thus far been 
held by two families—all ‘‘ Honourables”’—of the name of 
Henderson and Schreiber, and, up to 1921, it was a private 
company. _ People in the City are clearly recognising that this 
is the right time for the formation or enlargement of investment 
trust companies. 


* * * 


Several rumours have been in circulation with regard to 
pending developments in connection with the Maypole Dairy 
Company, and the general idea was that these would take the. 


shape of a deal with one of the big Dutch margarine companies, 
What has actually happened, however, is the establishment 
of a community of interest with the Home and Colonial Stores, 
The latter has increased its capital by issuing to its share. 
holders 250,000 new £1 ordinary shares at £2 10s., and it jg 
acquiring 3,000,000 of the 2s. deferred ordinary shares of the 
Maypole Dairy Company, and is going to put one or more of 
its directors on the Board. I believe that the number of branches 
owned by each of these companies is not far short of one thousand, 
and competition between them has been intense, for they ar 
usually close together. The Home and Colonial goes in for g 
wider range of articles than the Maypole, and it will be inter. 
esting to see the direction the proposed elimination or reduction 
of competition will take. The Home and Colonial has an issued 
capital of £2,050,000, of which £900,000 is in 6 per cent. prefer. 
ence shares, £500,000 in 15 per cent. preference and ordinary 
shares, and £650,000 in ordinary shares. The dividend on the last. 
named for last year was 25 per cent., and the disastrous effect 
of the War upon this great food business may be gauged by the 
fact that in 1920 it gave its ordinary shareholders three fully 
paid bonus shares for each share held, so that the present 
dividend is equal to 75 per cent. on their holdings as at that date, 
The Maypole Dairy Company has an issued capital of £2,958,333, 
of which £350,000 is in 5 per cent. preference shares, £450,000 
in 20 per cent. preferred ordinary, and £2,158,333 in deferred 
ordinary shares. This company has also suffered a series of 
War disasters, for in 1918 the dividend on the deferred was 
225 per cent., and in 1920, in addition to a dividend of 100 per 
cent., shareholders received one bonus share for each share held, 


* - * 


I have had an uncomfortable feeling that the Sao Paulo 
revolt may have been due largely to dislike of the economies 
that were threatened as the result of the report of the British 
Financial Mission to Brazil, but the ‘“* Annalist,”’ a leading New 
York financial weekly, throws quite a new sidelight on the matter 
when it states: 

Resentment at the criticism by the British Financial Mission 
to Brazil of the Government’s constant and always prompt financial 
aid to the coffee industry at the expense of other and more diversified 
industries is understood to be an underlying cause of the revolt. 

Sao Paulo is, of course, the great coffee-producing State of the 
world, and the action of the Government of that State and the 
Brazilian Federal Government in regulating the supply and 
supporting the market in coffee for the benefit of the producers 
has been so successful that it has been copied by the British 
and Dutch Governments in connection with tin in the Malay 
States, and by the British Government in connection with 
rubber in the Malay States and in Ceylon. It must be said, 
however, that the Brazilian Government thus far does not 
appear to have been treating foreign-owned undertakings in a 
fair manner, for the report of almost every company operating 
in that country contains an account of serious grievances which 
would appear to be well founded. People interested in Brazil 
who have been somewhat depressed by the recent outbreak 
may derive some consolation from the following extract from 
the report of the Brazil Traction Light and Power Company 
just issued : 

There is much to justify optimism concerning an improvement 
in the financial position of the country. Business generally has 
been better than for several years past. Exports are growing 0 
quantity and value, while the average tonnage of imports during 
the past four years has been approximately 50 per cent. below 
that of 1913, and excluding 1920, when exceptionally high prices 
prevailed, the average value of the imports for the last three years 
was 20 per cent. below that of 1913. 

There was a favourable trade balance for the year of £22,500,000. 
Coffee is bringing prices in Brazilian currency never dreamed of, 
and the gold prices are maintained at record figures. Local manu- 
facturers are in a flourishing condition and are more and more 
displacing articles of foreign manufacture. A great impulse has 
been given to cotton planting by the recent visits of the English 
experts who have made such flattering reports on the future poss 
bilities of this product. This interest has been increased by the 
visit of the British Financial Mission, who made an investigation 

of the methods adopted in cotton growing, and the views exp 

by them as to the favoured position occupied by Brazil for develop- 
ing this industry are already bearing fruit. The enormous area 
available, the marvellous fertility of the well-watered soil rendering 
irrigation unnecessary, combine in the opinion of these experts 
to place Brazil potentially among the first of cotton-produc 
countries. The coffee planters of Sao Paulo are realising 
advantages of a diversity of crops, and the production of cotto® 
in that State is increasing yearly. A. Emm Davies. 
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The Worldlings, 1900, 


OOKS. — Leonard Merrick’s Ist edit. 
B 258.; One Man's View, 1897, rare, 508.; The Position of Peggy Harper, 


1911, 128. 6d.; Roberts the Book Hunter in London, 1895, 218. ; Holbrook- 
ackson’s 1st edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, 1908, 
Je 6d. each ; Pollard, Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Book Hunter 
at Home, 1922, 118. 6d.; Mathews, Annals of Mont Blanc, 1898, 11s. 6d.; Myers, 
Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, {3 13s. 6d.; Punch 
First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 12s.; Anthony Trollope’s Novels, 
so vols., 1874, £3 108. ; Symonds’ Studies of the Greek Poets, 1876-77, 2 vols., 
{2 78 6d.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a Study, 1893, 308.; J. A. Symonds, a Bio- 
graphy 1895, 2 vols., 358.; Symonds’ Short History of the Renaissance in Italy, 

Havelock Ellis, Affirmations, 1898, 21s. ; Aristophanes, Comedies, first 
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1893 erally translated, 1912, 2 vols., {5 5s.; Oscar Wilde, His Life and Conf ‘ 
by Frank Harris, 2 vols., 1918, {2 28.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and 
decorated by Alastair, 1920, 25s.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 
158; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian 
Melmoth, 1904, 253.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare rst edition, 1899, £2 ros. ; 
Oscar Wilde, Intentions, 1894, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1903, 218.; Barrie's 
Window in Thrums, limited issue, illus. by Hole, 1892, 35s.; Max Beerbohm’s 
Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst edit., 258.; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 
42s.: Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her 
Tale. only 50 done, 218. ; Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38 ; Henry Kingsley’s 
Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; send for catalogue. If you want a book and have 
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Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Tweedie, Arabian 
Horse —RAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
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thin paper, 23 Vols., 

Balzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols., £12; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, to Vols., 
best edit., {7; Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
Phrases, 78.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BnRos., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The only 
tational one. oe bound volume free from F. J. Ketiey, Tarrangower, Willes- 
den Lane, N.W. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13] Victoria St., London, 8.W.1. 











CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 

work ; either sex can carn {1¢ weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 

. and free lesson to (Dept. T.3), Suaw InstirurE, 1 Montague Street, London, 
wi 





Ww BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 

or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon Tusmnino Co. (Dept. “ E”), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 





EAL HARRIS.—Lewis AND 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Patterns Free. State Shade 





AND-KNITTED SOCKS AND STOCKINGS. — Ex-Officer, 
1914-18, entirely disabled as a result of gas, seeks orders for home-knitted 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s stockings and socks, in silk, artificial silk, or wool, 

When ordering please state whether ribbed or plain, also length of foot.—Box 333, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 





HARACTER READING.—INSIGHT into the character of 
yourself, your friemis or enemies, Send P.O. 2/6 and specimen of hand- 
writing to “GRAPHICUS,” Box N, 17 Great Turnstile, London, W.C. 1. 





COCKROACHES eradicated by “ Blattis,” scientific remedy in- 
vented by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Harmless to domestic animals. Tins 1s. 6d., 

28. 8d., 5s. post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookemoore Road, 
Sheffield, or through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 








| Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify « 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early ip 
the week. Notice of any such change 
feceived later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











ART GALLERY. 


HE GAUGUIN EXHIBITION. 
The Art Event of the Season. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 


LITERARY 
A Urmoas should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 


Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. AR1HI"R STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 





to—6. Sats. 10—1. 











Hill, London. No reading tees. Typing umessential. Established 1898. 
OURNALISM MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
NOVELS. Expert criticism upon all MSS. 


PLAYS. Personal and Postal Courses under the direction 
SHORT STORIES. of Mr. E. CLEMENT-SCOTT. 


Secretarial and Business Training. Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Street, 
W.c. 1. Tel. : Museum 7449. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—_MxTROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly t b 
experienced typist.—Mra. Brooxsr, 16 B woh roy A 














UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss Roserts, 5 High Holborn. 








Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. It is 
estimated that at least 35,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for theirsmall 
announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 

TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD. 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, CON- 
CERTS, THEATRES. 

APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND REQUIRED. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 

The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 

ts. od. per line per insertion (a line averages about nine words), 

series discount for 13 imsertions and upwards. Box 

Numbers Two Shillings extra, including one line for the 

office address and cost of forwarding replies. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 



































ee OU RNYVI LLE COCOA omens a 
FLAVOUR” See the name “CADBURY” on every piece ABOUT GIFT SCHEME 


of Chocolate 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


_—_— 


SCHOOLS 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Applications are invited from students who have passed the Inter- 
mediate Examination in Economics of the University for the Metcalfe 
Scholarship for Women, which is of the value of £30 a year, and is 
tenable for two years. The Scholar will be required to work as a full- 
time student at the London School of Economics in preparation for 
the B.Sc. (Economics) Degree. Applications on the prescribed form 
must reach the undersigned (from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than September Ist, 1924 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Applications are invited for the Metcalfe Studentship for Women, 
which is of the value of {60 for one year. Candidates must be gradu- 
ates of a University of the United Kingdom and must be prepared 
to undertake research at the London School of Economics on some 
Social, Economic or Industrial problem to be approved by the Univer- 
sity. ———- on the prescribed form must reach the undersigned 
(from om further particulars may be obtained) not later than 
September ist, 1924. 





EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO, 





Applications are invited for the post of Professor of Economics 
at the above University at a salary of {850 per annum. Full par- 
ticulars and forms of application obtainable by sending stamped 
foolscap envelope to the High Commissioner for New Zealand, 415 5 
Strand, London, W.C.2., by whom complete applications will be 
received up to August 31st, 1924. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 





in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


GARDNER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 








lete training, extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics in 
owedish Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Massage ; Aesthetic, Folk and Ball- 
room Dancin Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis and Swimming ; Anatomy, 
Physiology, velen ie, Theory of Movement, Pathology, etc. Preparation for Ling 
Association Diploma and other Public Examinations, Fees 75 guineas per annum. 
Principal, Miss M. Garpner, G.D. (Stockholm). 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gusta, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; 
Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston. Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, hoes 
information concerning Scholarsbi Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the i Miss LAWRENCE. 


F4s? LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

Unrversiry Courses i ARTs, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students. — 
Prespectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. rt. 

















INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Sepeoe. Ke London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect tation, fireproof ro oe — a 
Bedroom, Breakfast and yon from 8s. 6d. Full tariff 

on eee Telegrams: ‘ Bookcraft, London” + dt, oo 1232. 





BO Comfortabte Boa (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines ; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
ly garden; garage. From 3 gns. el. 31 30. 


—$——— 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large, well- Park; moders 
buildings, an ms Hall, Library, Formrooms and three Science tories, 
The Schoo! is recognised by the General Medica) Council for ist M.B. work, Pros. 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 





Cc HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy ang 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individaate and 
to health and physical development. Fu oe propane trae -— > 
qualified staff. Principal : ma E. Crank © Universities Wal 


, 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamnnns, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop = character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

to self-e , to imcrease resource and iuitiotive by 

Tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 

ession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Burh 

Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 . above 











- Juan is on gravel soil, The house is elightfully situated in its own grounds, 
SS 2 Fa - a Ss. € «6 


TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP. 
Higher Certificate, Intermediate Arts and Science, First Year's M 
University Scholarships. Biological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Li 
Astronomical Observatory, Natural History Room, Workshops Swimming 
Gymnasium. Leisure-bour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and Life ae 
Illustrated Prospectus from the Heap Master, Bootham School, York, 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 

Endowed Public | School. 220 “Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of 

and Cambridge d by Army Council and Air M 
O.T.C., Swimming, hy First-class Engineering Shops. Entrance &c 
Examination, July oth. Inclusive fees, {90 per annum. For entry apply Hzap 
Master, Well'ngton School, Somerset, or F. LEB MICHELL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, 


yee ye SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 

Bristol (Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient School). 

Head Mistress, Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. Ly School, py was founded is 

1859, has removed from Clifton to new ded by ‘g¢ grounds and 

Playing-fields, but within easy reach of ” Bristol. ” Two oe A. ay ct ] are 

oe annually to girls under 14 years of age. For further particulars apply to the 
etary. 

















SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARE; 

S.E. 12. aay » nappy home life for a limited number of boarder. 

Entire charge tak ired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Mis 
MILDRED STEELE. 





HE HIGH SCHOOL, TRURO. 
Chaiyman: The Lornp Bisnor oF TruRo. Head Mestress: Miss Doms 
Coats, B.A.(Hons.) Sound edacation with individual attention 


Scholarships to the Universities. Senior and Junior Boarding-bouses with 
playing fields attached.— Prospectus from the Heap Misraess. 


Se GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles o' mo 
Ideals in Education ” . Individual time-tables. tion for 
Matriculation or Responsi aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Grafta’ Dal Seleese Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girl 
from 3 to 9 years.—Prin cipals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs.E.M.Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latehmere 4251, 


S*; STEPHEN’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE. Boatding and Day 
School for Girls. Sound education, Moderate inclusive fees. 














THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educationa) Boarding School for 
ones ne Children. a era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 


a. No da enue after this term. 
lars from the rs. Grant Kino. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 





educational ideals. Healthy omy life. wh if, required.— 
iW MARGARET L,. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emsox, 





Cs NTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss EstERBRooK Hicks, B.Sc., London. 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGB. 


FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED. 
3 THATCHED COTTAGES for Sale in West Suffolk, price > {400 


freehold. One vacant, other two let at {12 per annum each. Also about 

15 acres of land with disused barn, cattle yard and open sheds, suitable 
conversion into small residence not far from above cottages, £400 freehold Furthet 
pariculars, Box 979, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Sirect, Kingsway, 
London, WC, 2. 














FE rds toe 1923) FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in official 
records for 1933); ‘= ~ Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
t locality, cen’ Tennis.—Mrs. RocErs (cookery diploma). 


. I ‘O LET. Large unfurnished room, Belsize Park District, N 7 
electric light, gas fire, etc. Moderate terms. No attendance. —Ww ate . 
1004, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W 





EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
D Home (600 ft. up). A iy: electric light; 5 acres ; billiards, tennis, 
aan Board- Gone, 528. 6d. to 63s. Write for 

L 


ODSHILL PARK, a of wi — hasten Gusst House ; 
wood wo 
ony Guay a oS Ly i, = AL . country ; 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst _peesting House, 
B Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams ond hope. Gas fire iv 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 











OUNTRY House Accommodation for Paying Guests, also am 
Suites, etc., in London,—TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY, 48 Dover St., 








ERMAN STUDENT engineering, wishing to learn English, 
would like six weeks with undergraduate or in English family, au pa 
paying guest.—Landrat Lucas, Opladen, near Cologne. 


NEW STATESMAN INDEX. Volume XXIL 
Free to Postal Subscribers, on quest, . Pe Price One Shilling, pot 
Publishers, New ee ‘to = 2 Queen na Street, London, W.C.2._ | 
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